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LONDON. 


SPECIAL COURSES.—SESSION 1903-4. 

1. FIVE LECTURES by Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O. Mus.D., 
King Edward Professor of Music, at the UNIVER! SITY, on OCTO- 

BRK 20, November 26, JANUARY 29, MARCH 25, and APRIL 29, at 
Po. Free to the Public by Ticket. 

2. FIVE LECTURES on ‘The Nature and Origin of Knowledge, an 
dts Place in Education,’ by Prof. JOHN ADAMS, at KING'S COLLROE, 
on SATURDAYS, at 11.30, beginning OCTOBER 10; and TEN LEC- 
TURES on ‘ Temperament. Ty and Character in Education,’ by the 
Same, at UNIVERSITY COL EGE, on SATURDAYS, at 11.30, begin- 
— JANUARY 16. Free to Teachers. 

SIX LECTURES in FRENCH on ‘French Literature,’ by Prof. 
ax TOINE THOMAS (of the eng a at the UNIVERSITY, on 

OCrOBER 26, 29, and 31,and MAKCH 15, 17, and 19, at 3.30. Free to 
Students of the University ; and to the Public by Ticket. 

4 TEN LECTURES in FRENCH on ‘ L’Epopée Nationale’ cer roam 
de Geste, Geste du Roi, ogg de gy Huon de Bord 
Aliscans, Gestes Provinciales, &c.), by M BR ANDI iN, 
L.-¢s-Lettres, Ph D., at UNI VERSITY COLLEGE, ‘on MONDAYS, 
4.30, beginning OCTOBER 12. Free to Students of the University ; and 
to the Public by Ticket. 

Full particulars may be had on application to the Acapgmic RecisTRar, 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 


RTISTS and OTHERS desirous of EXHIBIT- 

ING WORKS of ART, &c., in NEW BOND STRERT should 

apply for Vacant Dates and Terms to Mesars. DICKINSONS, 114, New 
Bond Street, W., whose New Gallery will be shortly available. 


EABRIGHT’S ENDOWED SCHOOL, 
WOLVERLEY, near KIDDERMINSTER. 
SECOND GRADE. 

The GOVERNORS will shortly appoint a HEAD MASTER. 

Residence provided, with accommodation for about 50 Boarders. 
Must be a Graduate of a British University, but need not be in Holy 
Orders. Stipend 150/., and Capitation Fee 21. per Scholar per annum. 

First Assistant Master has a separate , with 
dor 28 Boarders. 

Number of Boys last Term, 98. Canvassing will eee 

Applications to be sent on or before OCTOBER 

For further information and Forms of cea apply to Mr. J. 
Awypu_err Morton, Kidderminster, Clerk to the Governors. 


TRBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of WATERLCO, 
with SEAFORTH. 
EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 

The COUNCIL require the services of a GENTLEMAN aa DIRECTOR 
of EDUCATION, who shall be responsible, under the Education Com- 
gittee, for the Direction, Supervision, and Co-ordination of Education 
in the District, and generally to carry out such duties devolving on the 
Education Authority as the Education Committee require; to eae 
the whole of his time to the dutes of the office. Salary, 300!. 
annum Age not to exceed 40 years.—Applications, stating age, previous 
experience, and qualification, accompanied by copies of three recent 
Testimonials, and endorsed “ Director of Education,” must be sent to 
se undersigned not later than noon on the 21st OCTOBER instaat. 

Canvassing Members of the Council or of the Education Committee, 
either directly or a be be deemed a disqualification. 
iN I. THOMPSON, Clerk to the Council. 
‘Town Hall, Waterloo, detoder 6, 1903. 


BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The oaiatmens of SENIOR PHYSICS’ MASTER will be Mees 
in DECEMBER. Salary (non-resident) 300/].—Apply to the Rev. W. H 
KEELING. 


‘THE LEEDS INSTITUTE of SCIENCE, ART, 
and LITERATURE. 
ASSISTANT CHEMISTRY MASTER. 

The COMMITTEE require the services of a TEACHER to ASSIST 
in the CHEMICAL WORK 1n the BOYS’ MODERN SCHOOL and 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL of this INSTITUTE. Salary 120]. per annum. 

Duties to commence as early as possibic.—Applications, with copies 
of three Testimonials, to reach the undersigned not later than the 
17th inst. ARTHUR TAIT, Secretary. 


U3 NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
ASSISTANT MASTER OF METHOD. 

The COUNCIL invite ry ETE for the Post of ASSISTANT 
MASTER of METHOD and ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION. 
Salary, 150] per annum. 

Applications, together with Testimonials, must be in the hands of the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not later 

thaa TUESDAY, October 20, 1903. 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


} OUNTY BOROUGH of WARRINGTON. 
4 EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL UF ART. 

‘REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, an ASSISTANT ART MASTBR for 
-above SCHUOL. who must possess the Art Class Teacher's Certificate, 
and be prepared to devote his ges time to the services of the Com- 
mittee. Salary 104/. per annu 
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"TECHNICAL SCHOOL, GUILDHALL, BATH. 


JUNIOR MASTER REQUIRED for the SECONDARY DAY SCHOUL. 
ry 851. per annum. Principal Subjects:—Chemistry and Physic, 
Mathematics, some English. pple | at once to the undersigned, from 
whom full particulars may bet obta! 
GODFREY DAY, Director of Studies. 


THs CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGR nee ee Ras 
award a ‘ger TRAVELLING STUD&NTSHIP 
DECBMBBR. pplication to be made by NOVEMBER Pail 
particulars ean r.. r tained from the ParnerPac. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
ean be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will farnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —86, Sack ville Street, W. 











CHOOL of JOURNALISM for WOMEN.— 

Thorough Syren, Bh in all Branches of this lucrative Profession. 

Principal: Miss CARTWRIGH'T.—For Prospectus write Sxcrerary, 
School of Journalism, 8 and 9, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E. C. 
—FOUR LECTURES on ‘A Mathematician’s Diversions’ New 
eel will be delivered Ag ig si WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
'RIDAY, October 13-16, at 6 Pp by W. H. WAGS’ TAFF, Esq. M.A, 
Soames Professor of Somme “rhe Lectures are FREE. 


RADUATE seeks POST in a LIBRARY, or 

Literary Work, Cataloguing, Indexing, 4c. Previous experience. 

Excellent Sg i _Grapvu ats, Atheneum Press, Bream’s buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E 


RIVATE SECRETARY (LADY) requires 

SECRETARIAL WORK for THREE DAYS in the WEEK until 
re-opening of Parliament. Experienced in Type-Writing and Short- 
hand.—Address G. K., 35, Oakley Square, N.W. 


G ENTLEMAN (21) of Literary tastes seeks 

J’ ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT to JOURNALIST or SECRE- 

TARY to AUTHOR. Shorthand (82), Type-Writing, French. Business 

experience.—Scnisz, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, . 

















ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

4 UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French, German, Russian. Songs Transcribed.—Address Srupsnxr, 9, 
Montpelier Street, Brompton Road, 8. W. 


OSITION WANTED as TRAVELLING COM- 
PANION to a YOUNG MAN inany i of the world, for Three, 
Four, or #ix Months, by a CATHOLIC PRIEST, aged 39, speaking 
French and German fluently, and a Professional Teacher of Youn 
People. Expenses to be paid, and further remuneration to be settled. 
References to the best families in France.—L’Asvfé Hotrzmanx, ch. de 
Briangon par Corné (Maine-et-Loire), Franee. 


N R. GRANT RICHARDS has a VACANCY in 
i his PUBLISHING OFFICE fora YOUTH. One leaving School 
preferred.—Apply, by letter, to 48, Leicester Square, W.C. 











NGIN EER, active, energetic, can manage Men, 

twenty years’ experience at Home and Abroad, now in charge 

of large Works. SEEKS CHANGE. ‘Thorough knowledge of Civil 

Engineering, Electric Lighting, and Motor Cars. Capable of taking 

entire charge of Work on large Estate, including Drainage, Roads, 

Bridges, Buildings, Lighting, &c.—Address M. E., Atheneum Press, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


if IBRARIANSHIP.—There is a VACANCY in 
4 a large LONDON LIBRARY for a well-educated PUPIL 
ASSISTANT, who would be a to give his services for One Year 
in exchange for training and experience. Pupil-Assistants obtain 
good appointments.—Apply, inown handwriting. with full particulars 
as to qualifications, &c.,to Lrmranran, care of Messrs. Francis & Co., 
Athenw um Press, 13, Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 


‘THE FINE ARTS.—GENTLEMAN WANTED, 

with a knowledge of and taste for Art, to act as SALESMAN ina 
GALLERY. Good address and high credentials neceseary.—Apply, by 
letter, to Arr, care of Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


OURNALISM.—WANTED, in high-class London 
Literary, Art, and Dramatic NEWSPAPER OFFICE by an Editor 
and Publisher of forty years’ Journalistic and Literary experience, ONE 
or TWO OUTDOOR ARTICLED PUPILS of either sex, age not under 
16 or over 25. Good character, bearing, and thorough proficiency in 
Two Continental or One Asiatic Language (Japanese or Hindustanee) 
indispensable. State where educated. A knowledge of Music, Short- 
hand, Type-Writing, Drawing. or Photography useful. Premium 
moderate and according to attainments —Apply, by letter, with Photo- 
graph (returnable if stam envelope enclosed), to G. K. Duncan, care 
of Gould's Advertising Offices, 54, New Oxford Street, W.C. 














Rly meer aN ‘on copies fn not more than three recent T 


to be forwarded 
J. MOORE MURRAY, Secretary and Director. 
Education Offices, Warrington. 


Rervat ALBERT MEMORIAL, EXETER. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, chiefly for MODELLING and 
DESIGN. Preference given to one having a knowledge of Craft Work. 
Art Master’s Certificate or other qualification. About Twenty-five 
Hours per Week. Salary 120/. 

Also. an ASSISTANT, who will be required to take ANTIQUE, 
BLA: KBOARD, and other DRAWING. About Twenty Hours per 
‘Week Salary 60! 

Successful Applicant will have considerable opportunity for further 

etud y. 

A 








i with qualificati nd three recent Testimonials, to 








be sent to the PRixciPaL not later than OCTOBER 14. Duties to com- 
mence forthwith. 


"PYPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintanee with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. HKeferences to Authors.—THE Cam- 
BRipes Trpe-Writinc Acxxcry, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


YPE-WKITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors 
MSS., Plays, Reporta, Sermons, tie attend with accuracy and 





dispeich, lod per 1,000 words. Meetinw™ attended and Verbatim or 

Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
uantities.— Miss E. Morcaw, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, E O. 





TTEE-WRITING.— “The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c, Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ten years.—S1xzs & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith Road, W. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


SECRETARIAL BUREAD, 524, CONDUIT 
STREET, BOND STRERT, W. (late 9, Strand, W.C.).—Confidential 
Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). Employed by 
the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and Dutch ‘Translator; also by 
the Koyal ery the Royal Geographical Society, the 2 Royal Asiatic 
Society, &c., and by the Corporation of Warrington (Lancs. ). 

‘Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspa| 
Indexing. Libraries C: reported in English 
French, and German. Research Work (English and Foreign) under- 
taken in England and Abroad. Technical Translations into and from 
all Langueges. Foreign and Technical M8S. carefully oe 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with ese / and dispatch, 9d. per 1,000, 
ineludisg Paper and Postage.—Mise N. E. Rosinson, 8, Westover 
Road, Wandswerth Common, Londen, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

aecurately and neatly,on good paper, at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words 

jou 10,000 at 1s.), Oarben Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
are of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


T.YPE-WRITING (Yost)—AUTHORS’ MSS., 

PLAYS, &c., carefully TYPED. Also Black-and-White Illustra- 
tions if required. Moderate Terms.—Address Miss Gruen, Elgin 
Lodge, Chadwell Heath, Eseex. 


UTHORS with STORIES, ARTICLES, 

PLAYS, &c to be TYPE-WRITEN secure the best work (at od. 

per 1,000 words) from M. Srv ant, 1, Moreton Place, St. George’s 
Square, 8. W. 


dr eramty ute an Me, PLAYS, ESSAYS 

carefully TYPED. Difficult M88. receive special attention. 
Work by post quickly returned ae terms apply to E. L. Davipsox, 
68, Hyde Vale, blackheath, Londo: 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 
carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good 6 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders. po ptl 
executed and returned without delay.—_M. M. L., 7, Vernon Road, 
Clapham, 8. W. 


‘THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. —Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burenss, 34, Paternoster Row. 


THE SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 

PUBLISHERS and LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are warned 
ageinst dealing with avy Publisher or Literary Agent without referring 
to the Soviety forinformation. Authors are also warned not to sign 
any Agreement on the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agree- 
ments should be submitted to the Society of Authors for advice. 

G. HERBERT THRING, &ecretary. 


’ 
Notices to AUT 36 & f@ 
IMPORTANT. 

Messrs. SPRIGG, PEDRICK & CO., Ltd., sarin Agents and 
Brokers, beg to announce that they are OPEN ‘to UNDE TAKE, upon 
re Te terms, the REPRESENTATION ofa LIMITED NUMBER 

of A 

Among many others, Messrs. SPRIGG, PEDRICK & CO. have placed 
important Manuscripts by Louis Tracey, G. Manville Fenn, William 
Le Queux, Hume Nisbet, H. D. Lowry, William Westail, Pi Hume, 
HKertram Mitford, Louis Zangwill, Father Ignatius, J sloundelle 
Burton, John Strange Winter, Katharine Tynan, Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
E. Nesbit, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Mr. and Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, 
George Paston, reag Graham, Wilkinson Sherren, Ranger Gull, W. A. 
Mackenzie. Walter E Grogan, Dr. Harry Roberts, Capt. Philip Trevor 
(* Dux’”’), ‘achotona Dick, Lady Florence Dixie, Baroness de Bertouch, 
Bart Kennedy, Charles Gleig, ‘‘ Sundowner,” Herbert Compton, Baron 
Corvo, Alice Perrin, Louis Wain, and Major Arthur Griffiths. 

For Works of real merit this Firm have a constant demand from 
several of the Leading Houses, and can always secure substantial 
advances. 



































Address—1i0, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


N ESSRS. DICKINSONS, 114, New Bond Street, 

London, vs yoy lishers of ‘The Swarts in XVI, XVIL., and 
XVIII. Century A are prepared to ADVISE ON, and to NEGO- 
TIATE for the YRODUC STION of ILLUSTRATED BOOKS of the 
highest class. 


Y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Oard 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, land 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 

















Catalogues. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 
e of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS ia 
@REAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one im 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
trom their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street. Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, a Street, Cevent Garden, London; 
a7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


oaTtaLoeuns on application. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
—~_— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers, 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 











Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE, Nowready. NEW EDITION. 
With upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is Invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





ATALOGUE, No, 38,—Drawings, Engravings, 


—scarce I d Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 


Lucas’s after le—Etchings by Whistler, . "YF. Millet, 
Seymour aden Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpenee. —W-. 
‘Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











CATALOGUE, 1903-4. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all cin prtgecon 
in price. 


of Literature, perfectly new in condition and greatly reduc 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Bae seg and Discount Boekseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 
‘e also issue a useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT 
LITERATU RE at DISCOUNT PRICES, and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


BBEiTIGCEH TIT OR’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 





Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
» IULandIv. ,, D-H, ,, 240 ” w 28% yy 
Part V. I—M, with 140 I in Fa price 23. 





J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


ISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of BOOKS 
‘OR SALE —CATALOGUES post free.—C. Harvey, 11, Man- 
chester Street, Brighton. 


WHEN YOU REQUIRE BOOKS, Scarce, Second- 








d, or New, in General 5 3 on ogg Literature, write 
ATALOGUES post 





) gg & Porrer, 
free. Libraries ey Books bought 


UD MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS of WOMEN 

n Proof states after porn rs earn aoeeeee Ss Ward and 

J. R. Suithe —a PRIVATE GENTLEMAN wishes to SELL some of 
LLECTION ; also a very brilliant Proof of vor gg Cathedral 





his CO 
by Lucas.— Write Dutra, care of Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, 








Sales by Auction. 
ay Books, including a Portion of the Library of the 
te B. L. FARJEON, Esq., and a Selection from an Old 
, tS Library. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 
WEDNESDAY, October 14, and Two Following Days, at 1 ‘roe. 
et BOUS BOOKS, including a Portion of the Library of the 
late B. L. FA a and a Selection from an old Country Li 
(chiefly in old calf bina pgs), comprising Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 5 vols., 
1625—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols., 1599-1600. and other early Books of 
‘Travel—Guercino’s Prints, by Bartolozzi, 2 vols., and other Books - 
as = igh gee The Stuarts, Edition de Luxe, 2 + me — Orme: 
Cheshire, 3 vols. pe tirling- -Maxwell’s Works, 6 vols, 
per —Tudor Translations, 16 vols.—Editions de Luxe of 
Dickens and mms gag tan ‘s oe Plays, by Hazlitt, 15 vols., 
and others relating to t! rama— ks on Genealogy and Heraldry— 
Folk-lore Society’s Publications. 48 vols. oc seensogronnions eee om ‘8 
Ao ee a complete Set to 1903—Z oological Society's Proceed 


1870-1 , 8 vols. eyclop 
Edition, 25 vols, &e. “ Ninth 








To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Rare and Valuable Books, 
M F88ks. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
-» OD 


UCTION, at 9 Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C 
WEDNESDAY, October 21 ,» and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising Surtees’s History of 
Durham, 4 vols.—Morant’s Essex, ’2 vols. “Ms. Collections for Essex, 
by John Nichoil, in 3 a vols. moreceo—Clutterbuck’s Hertford- 
shire, 3; vols. Whitaker’ 's Richmondshire, 2 vols. Large Paper, and 
other Topographical Works—Nash’s Mansions of England, Colou! 
Copy. 5 vols.—Chippendale’ qo Makers’ Director, 1762— Williamson 
and Howitt’s Field Sports, Coloured Plates, 1807—-Jenkins’s Martial 
Achievements = other Books with Daeuee Plates—Extra-illustrated 
Copy of Bryan’s Dictionary of nters, enlarged to 4 vols. 4to.— 
pone reg wat Memoirs, Proof Portraits, 2 vels. morocco— Go oupil’s His- 

10 vols. Fine-Arts Club Catalogue of 
Miniatures and Mezzo Portraite, 2 vols —Keats’s Poems and Lamia, 
First Editions, in the original boards —‘Tennyson’s Poems, 2 vols. 
boards, 1842—Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, 13 vols. ‘Villon 
Society's Publications, 26 vols.— Kelmscott Press Issues — Peignot, 
Guvres Bibliographiques, 26 vols. —Curtis’s Hotanical zine, a 
Pope Set, complete to 1903, 130 vols. calf gilt—The Ibis, 1868-1901, 
vols. —Meyer’s Coloured Illustrations of British Rirds, 7 vols.— 
Scott's Waverley Novels, Border Edition, 48 vols. Large Paper—Carlyle’s 
Works, 34 vols. — Dickens’s Works. 32 vols, —Fielding’s Works, by 
Leslie Stephen, 10 vols., and other fine Library Editions of Standard 
Authors, many handsome bindings. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


A selected Portion of the Library of the ate DEAN MILMAN; 
tion of the Library o, the e Right Hon, the EARL of 


a Por 
iM EXBORO UGH, and other Properties. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, October 19, and Five Following 
Days, atlo "clock recisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a 
selected Portion o: Ag L BRARY of the late DEAN MILMAN, com- 
risivg Classical an: of the Philo- 
Binion. Society Dictionary of National Biography, a Set—Works on 
Books of Reference—Camden Society Publications, a Set— 
Secsion Literature, &c. ; a Portion of the LIBRARY of the Right. Hon. 
the HARL of MEXBOROUGH, including a valuable Manuscript of 
—Lord Vernon’s Edition of 


Poems, Essays, &c., by Sir John resby— 
Dante—Gerarde’s He’ rball, First Edition—Florio’s Montaigne, 1613— 


Hunter’s South Yorkshire— Whitaker's Leeds, and other Topographical 
Books —an important Early English Domesday Manuscript — Serial 
Publications, &c. Mccall eter comprising aCollection of American 
and other First Editions of Modern Authors — Sporting Books —the 
Houghton Gallery, and other Books of Prints— Illuminated Hore— 
Soa Editions of Scott’s Novels, re astrated by Rowlandson 
Py yen 16183—Early Printed Books—Books 
Cruikshank— Palwographical Society's the E 

Works of Sir Joshua Keynolds— Young's Night Thoughts, illustrated 
by blake—a Series of Early Editions of the Works of Goethe, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 























Arms and Armour, Early English, Indian, and Turkish— 
a very fine Ornamental Lathe by Munroe, §c. 
FRIDAY, October 16, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, Ww. C., gr ENG- 


LISH SWORDS, Scottish Dirks, Flint-l Pi ‘uirass, 
x Sword Guards, Seventeenth Digg rp fine 











Rapiers, &c. —Jay 
Ornamental Lathe Munroe, 5in. contre, Sit. 9 bed, Compound 
Slide Rest, PB. Motion, of 
Cinematograph Films, attractive Bubjects and all food lem lengths — 
ey, 3tin. O.G. — lasses — 


= Astronomical Telescope by Tulle 
roscopes — Surveying apg ee oe Apparatus — Plated 


Se aie a large roperty. 
P. a day prior: 205 and morning of Bale. Catalogues on appli- 








Valuable Books, including a Selection from the Library of 
H. TUCK, Esq., the Art Critic. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


ESSRS. 
Leicester Square, W.C., 


a AT Os at their Galleries, 47, 
on WEDNESDAY, October 21, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
nds Ch gs = precisely, a COLLECTION of valuable KS, including 
Dugdale’ 8 vols. — Punch, from’ the com- 
aanenment to im00 Magasine of Art, 20 bay —a long Series of Works 
on Angling, uniformly bound—Combe's Dr. Syntax, and other Works, 
y nal cloth, uncut—Ackermann’ 8 Micro- 

cosm, 3 vols.—Leigh Hunt's ‘orks—State Trials, 11 vols.—Fine-Art 
ues —Hyli's Gardening, 1568— Works on Biography, Travel, 


Solemes, Theology, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


A Selection from the Library of Capt. FLETCHER, removed 
Srom Twickenham ; the Library of the late F. H. MACKLIN, 
Esq., the eminent Actor ; and ot Properties. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, November and Two Following Days, at ten 
minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including 


the above Properties 
* Catalogues in preparation. 


GREAT ARCHITECTURAL ARTIST; The 
Use of Gas in the Building Trade; Architeetural Evolution ; 
h (President's Opening Address); M ines 
and Reviews; Concrete steel (Student’s Column); The New Bluecoat 
Schools, Liverpool Design for a LI Memorial Chapel, &c.—See 


the BUILDER of October 10 (4d .). Through any News- 
agent, or direct from the Publisher” 0. tbe wilder, Catherine Street, 


London, W.C. 
Bes 45 in BUF FK 


Cloth, 2s. 6d, 























A group of Papers having for their common 
subject the question, How to think rightly of the 
Body, and its place in Human Life. 

In the longest of these Essays (the Arlington 
Community) the Writer has attempted an inde- 
pendent treatment of the problem of artificial 


selection, which has been discussed by Mr. Galton 


and Mr. Wells. 


Walter Scott Publishing Co., Limited, Pater- 





noster Square, E.C. ; and Felling-on-Tyne, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
— gs 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


M. DE BLOWITZ. 
MY MEMOIRS. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


TIMES.—“ As full of hairbreadth successes and escapes 
and of mysterious adventures as a melodramatic novel.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ One of the most interest- 
ing and important books of the year. These memoirs are as 
absorbing as any romance.’ 

WORLD.—“ Fascinating not only by reason of the many 
peeps which they afford into the coulisses of European 
politics and diplomacy, but also on account of their revela- 
tion of the character and peculiar mee of their author, 
and of the attributes which enabled him to reach a position 
of international influence such as it has been given to none 
of his fellow craftsmen to attain......These frank and lively 
memoirs, the fascination of which. ‘far exceeds that of the 
most thrilling historical romance.” 


MY MEMOIRS. 
M. DE BLOWITZ. 


DEAN PIGOU’S NEW BOOK. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, 
Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘Phases of my Life, 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


THREE ROLLING STONES in 
JAPAN. By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations 
from Photegraphs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THIRTY SEASONS in SCANDI- 
NAVIA. By E.B. KENNEDY: With many Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. éd. net. 


AUSTRALIND: aNarrative of Wander- 
in RS in Western Australia and the aed East. By 

NRY TAUNTON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
MEMORIES of the MONTHS. Third 
— wy. the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
With Photogravure Illustrations. Large 


aa 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PAT M'‘CARTY, FARMER, of 
ANTRIM: his Rhymes. by J. STEVENSON. ‘Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

FRATRIBUS: Sermons Preached 


— in Winchester College Chapel. By the Rev. 
J.T. BRAMSTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LADY ANNE’S WALK. By Eleanor 
ALEXANDER. With Photogravure Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


KNOWLEDGE is POWER. A Guide 


= Culture. By PHILIP GIBBS. Crown 8vo, 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The BOY, SOME HORSES, and a 
GIRL. By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 


The BERYL STONES. By Mrs. 
A. SIDGWICK. 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C.F. Marsh. 
The LONGSHOREMEN. By G. 
BARTRAM. 


MR. F PAGE'S WILD OATS. By 


The RIVER ul VENGEANCE. By 
P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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WARD LOCK 





& CO.S LIST. 





A new 40-pp. AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, beautifully printed on Art Paper, and profusely 
ulustrated, sent post free on application. 





A NEW NOVEL BY E. P. OPPENHEIM. 


THE YELLOW CRAYON. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘ The Traitors,’ ‘ Prince of Sinners,’ &c. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—“‘ A delightful book, full of thrilling interest in the mystery 
which seems inseparable from ‘ Mr. Sabin.’” 
The STAR says :—‘‘ Until one has probed the mystery of the crayon, there is little 
chance of leaving Mr. Oppenheim.” 
1e COURT CIRCULAR says:—“‘A plot which absolutely palpitates with interest 
from the first chapter of the book to the very last page of the volume.’ 
6s. 


WHEN I WAS CZAR. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 
Author of ‘A Dash for a Throne,’ ‘In the Name of a Woman,’ &c. 
The NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN says :—‘‘It is the best story of political intrigue 
which has been written since ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ with which it compares for the 
irresistible buoyancy by which it is told and the skill in which expectation is maintained on 


tip-toe till the last move.” 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :—‘‘ A clever and exciting story.” 


6s. 








SECOND EDITION. 


RAINBOW ISLAND. 


By LOUIS TRACY, 
Author of ‘ The Final War,’ ‘ A Fatal Legacy,’ &c. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says :—“‘So skilfully is the plot handled that even the most 
jaded reader will refrain from laying the volume down before he has reached the last page.” 
The SPECTATOR says :—‘ An excellent story, well told and really exciting.” 
6s. 


A MAN'S FEAR. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘A Lord of the Soil,’ ‘On Behalf of the Firm,’ &c. 

The TIMES says :—‘‘ There is a welcome freshness in ‘A Man's Fear’; the picturesque 
characters are human, and become real to us...... The reader becomes absorbed in the story 
and loth to lay it down.” 

The BOOKMAN says :—‘‘A powerful and well-conceived story, well thought out and 
well executed.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘ The book is one to be commended.” 


THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


A VELDT VENDETTA. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
Author of ‘ The Gun Runner,’ ‘ Fordham’s Feud,’ &c. 
The YORKSHIRE HERALD says :—‘ A most readable book, strong in imagination, 
vivid in colouring, and full of action.” 
The SCOTSMAN says :—“‘ A work that will be read with pleasure and satisfaction.” 
The GLASGOW HERALD says:—‘ Mr. Bertram Mitford is always at his best on 
African soil, and in ‘ A Veldt Vendetta’ he keeps the reader at excitement pitch from start 
to finish. The story bristles with adventure, surprise, and intrigue, skilfully and attrac- 


6s. 








6s. 





tively handled.” 
6s. 


JOURNEYS END. 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 
Author of ‘ Cupid’s House Party,’ &c. 


TO-DAY says:—‘‘Mr. Forman has a fine eye for a dramatic situation, and a 
‘ Kiplingesque’ feeling for the right word to be spoken. The story is both arresting and 
moving.” : 





SARAH TULDON. 
A Woman who had her Way. 
By ORME AGNUS, 
The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ Orme Agnus’s latest book deserves still higher praise; 


the story of Sarah Tuldon is a great achievement. In vigour, in subtle study of character, 
in wholesomeness of tone, it stands high in its class, the fiction of rural life.” 


6s. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


MISS PETTICOATS. 


By DWIGHT TILTON, 
Author of ‘On Satan’s Mount,’ &c. 


Here is a tale of modern life to make you hold your breath over one episode and wonder 
what is coming next. It is an American novel, full of interest and brightness, and so full 
of action that the incidents fairly step on each other's heels. 

6s. 


COUNT ZARKA. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of ‘ The Red Chancellor,’ ‘ A Man of the Hour,’ &c. 
The WORLD says :—‘‘ A clever and entertaining story.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ Sir William Magnay has already shown that he 
can tell a story brightly and well, and that he is an expert in devising intrigue and stirring 
incident. His present story may be recommended as a bright and engrossing tale.” 


THE BLACKMAILER. 
By JOHN OAKLEY. 


The DAILY EXPRESS says :—‘‘ A cleverly composed story. Mr. Oakley sustains the 
interest at high pressure throughout. Altogether the ingenuity and well-maintained 
mysteries and sensations of the story ensure ample pleasure for its readers.” 

The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :—‘ Cleverly written and thoroughly enter- 


A GIRL OF IDEAS. 6s. 


By ANNIE FLINT. 
The WORLD says :— Distinctly original; the book is clever in motive as well as 
execution.” 


The MORNING ADVERTISER says :—‘‘ One could not certainly wish for a better 
idea than that of the story itself.” 
6s. 


THE TRIFLER. 
By ARCHIBALD EYRE. 
The BOOK TRADE says :—‘‘ ‘ The Trifler’ is a book such as Anthony Hope might have 


written. It hasthe brilliant dialogue and brightness that made ‘ The Dolly Dialogues’ so 
famous, and has withal a story of intense and dramatic interest running through it.” 


3s. 6d. 


6s. 

















PYRAMIDS OF SNOW. 
By EDITH METCALFE. 


A finely conceived and dramatic story of a society ‘‘ne’er-do-well” told with great 
power, realism, and literary distinction. 





READY 


TO-DAY. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A TWO-FOLD 


INHERITANCE. 5s. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 


A story of love, adventure, and intrigue, by a society adventuress. Racing scenes and houseboat parties figure 
prominently, and the tale contains all the elements that have made its author’s work popular the world over. 





WARD LOCK & CO., Luurep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 








THE ATHENAUM 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S AUTUMN 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, SPORT, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, &c. 
The HAYMARKET THEATRE: some Records and Reminiscences. By Cyril Maude. 


RALPH MAUDE. With coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
The STANDARD says :—‘‘ This most entertaining volume...,...these ‘ reminiscences and records’ are overflowing with fun.” 
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LIST. 


(Ready, 


HYPNOTISM: its History, Practice, and Theory. By J. Milne-Bramwell, M.B.C.M. A Monograph 


on the Scientific and Therapeutic Aspects of Hypnotism. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. [ Ready. 


The LIFE of EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Thomas Wright. Illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


cloth, 24s. net. 


The AMERICAN NAVY. By John D. Long, late Secretary to the American Navy. Illustrated. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. A History of the American Navy. 


The BOOK of ITALIAN TRAVEL. By H. Neville Maughan. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS EXPOUNDED. By J. P. Mannock. Fully Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 


The FOREST. By Stewart Edward White, Author of ‘The Blazed Trail.’ Illustrated by Thomas 


Fogarty. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
The incidents and experiences of a thousand miles canoe trip through the waters of Northern Michigan and Canada, 


THE HUNTING LIBRARY. 


Edited by F, G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S. Fully Illustrated. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net each, 


Vol. I. HARE HUNTING and HARRIERS. By H. A. Bryden, Author of ‘Gun and Camera in 


Southern Africa,’ &c. [Ready. 


Vol. Il. FOX HUNTING in the SHIRES. By T. F. Dale, M.A., Author of ‘The History of the 


Belvoir Hunt,’ &c. [Ready. 


‘Vol. III. The MASTER of HOUNDS. ByG. F. Underhill. With Contributions by Lord Ribbles- 


DALE , Lieut.-Col. G. C. RICARDO, ARTHUR HEINEMANN, JOHN SCOTT, &c. [Ready shortly. 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK SERIES. 
Edited by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 


III. The CATECHISTS HANDBOOK. By the Rev. J. N. Newland-Smith, M.A. Illustrated. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, &c. 
A ROSARY. By John Davidson, Author of ‘The Knight of the Maypole, ‘Self’s the Man,’ &c. 


Imperial 16mo, buckram, 5s. net. (Ready. 


The RESPONSIBILITIES of the NOVELIST. By Frank Norris, Author of ‘The Octopus,’ 


‘The Pit,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BLAKE'S POEMS. Edited by Edwin J. Ellis. 


buckram gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
A complete edition, containing some entirely new matter hitherto inaccessible. 


The PLAYS of MOLIERE. A New Translation by A. R. Waller, together with the French Text 


on opposite pages. Small crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
Vol. IV. containing LE MISANTHROPB, LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI, MBLICERTE, LE SICILIEN, AMPHITRYON. 


THE KINGS LIBRARY.—The First Volume. 
The WORKS of SIR THOMAS BROWNE. Vol.I. Edited by Charles Sayle. With Frontispiece. 


Small demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net each. 


2 vols. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 





FICTION. 
A DEAL in WHEAT, and other Stories. By Frank | UTHER and IGRAINE. By Warwick Deeping. 6s. 


NORRIS, Author of ‘ The Pit,’ &e. 6s. [Ready. A IN © 
The VISCOUNTESS NORMANHORST. By Edward = = of eee omer aprani of R, Bee Merrick, 


H. COOPER, Author of ‘ Mr. Blake of Newmarket.’ 6s. (Ready. 
The LADIES of the MANOR. By G. B. Burgin, Author | FABULOUS FANCIES. By W. B. Maxwell, Author of 


of ‘Old Man’s Marriage,’ ‘Tho Shutters of Silence,’ &c. 6s. [ Ready, e 
The WOMAN'S VIEW. A Novel about Marriage. By |4 BARONET in CORDUROY. By Albert Lee, Author 


HERBERT FLOWERDEW, Author of ‘ A Colibate’s Wife,’ &c. 6s. (Ready. , 
GOLDEN FLEECE. By David Graham Phillips. Illus- PADDY-RISKY . By Andrew Merry, Author of ‘The 
reen Country.’ 63. 


trated. 6s. (Ready. 


Edited by 





CASTLE CRANEYCROW. By C. B. McCutcheon, 


Author of ‘Graustark,’ &c. 6s. 


The VICES of the VIRTUOUS. Being the Sketch of a} The DAYS of OUR AGE. By James Alfred. 


Jealous Temperament. By the Author of ‘Sir Anthony and the Ewe Lamb.’ 3s. 6d. 





The MOST SECRET TRIBUNAL. By E. Livingston 


PRESCOTT, Author of ‘ Knit by Felony,’ &c. 6s. 
Illus- 


trated. 6s. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE REAL DISRAELI.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI: an Unconventional Biography. By Witrrip MeyNELL. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top, 24s. net. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 40 other Illustrations printed on Art Paper. 

“We are able to give almost unreserved praise to Mr. Meynell’s captivating volumes upon a fascinating but difficult subject. His big book is of the deepest interest, almost 
from the first page to the last. The great value of the work, the picture of Disracli as a man, is, in fact, the first that we have received. Mr. Meynell’s life will both be appreciated at 
the moment and lastingly consulted.”—Athenaum. 

“‘This very entertaining work.”—Daily Chronicle. 

““Mr. Meynell has dubbed his attractive volumes an unconventional biography. They have the first requisite quality of being charming to read and full of entertainment. He 
brings together all that is best of the profusion of anecdote and epigram. This is decidedly the most fitting work presented to admirers of Lord Beaconsfield, who have wished for a 
personal memoir that they could cherish with some permanent pleasure and satisfaction. It is marked with an elevation of spirit harmonizing with the subject. It neglects no feature 
that belongs intrinsically to the popular legend of the statesman. In externals, too, Mr. Meynell’s is a very handsome and have-worthy book—a credit to current authorship and 
bibliography.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 

**It has a charm which one can by no means resist.”— Yorkshire Post. 

‘* Wherever the reader commences he is compelled, by the fascination of the theme and the manner in which it is clothed, to read on and on until time calls a halt. There are signs 
that it will be one of the most popular books of the season.”— Western Mail. 

‘*Mr. Meynell’s book possesses unique interest and value ; it will be regarded as affording the fullest and best portrait of the statesman who was the idol of the English Tory 


democracy.”—Liverpool Post. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“These two volumes are beautifully and abundantly illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 














BY THE MARCHESA VITELLESCHI (née THE HON. AMY COCHRANB-BAILLIB). 


A COURT in EXILE. Charles Edward Stuart and the Romance of the Countess d’Albanie. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt 


and gilt top, 24s. net. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 24 other Illustrations, many from private sources, [This day. 





“TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND OF GENUINE VALUE.”—Atheneum, 


WARWICK CASTLE and its EARLS. From Saxon Times to the Present Day. By the Countess or Warwick. In 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 30s. net, with 174 Illustrations on Art Paper, including Photogravure Portraits. 
‘These two handsome and profusely illustrated volumes...... very valuable and interesting. The book is in every sense of the phrase ‘ vastly fine.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*The Countess of Warwick has achieved distinction in this valuable contribution to historical literature.”—Liverpool Courier. 
‘A work which for variety, picturesqueness, and even romance, is as interesting as it is valuable. Hverything about the book is of the highest excellence; the illustrations are 
fitting accompaniments of an admirable work.”—Glasgow Herald. 





BY LIEUT.-COL. A. C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 


SIDE-LIGHTS on the COURT of FRANCE. By the Author of ‘Hannibal’s Daughter,’ ‘ Under Crescent and Star,’ &e. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With a Photogravure Plate and 16 other Illustrations on Art Paper. [Ready. 





BY FRANCES GERARD. 


A KING’S ROMANCE. The Story of Milan and Natalie, First King and Queen of Servia. By the Author of ‘The Romance 


of Ludwig II.’ ‘A Grand Duchess and her Court,’ &c. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Illustrations on Art Paper, 16s. net. (Immediately. 





By R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S. 


MOSTLY MAMMALS. By the Author of ‘Phases of Animal Life,’ &c., and joint Author of ‘Mammals Living and Extinct,’ 
&c. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations on Art Paper, from Drawings and Photographs, &c., by J. Wolff, the Duchess of Bedford, the Lord Delamere, the Hon. Walter Rothschild, 
and others. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 122. 6d. net. 

** A valuable and most attractive volume.”—St. James's Gazette. ‘Cram full of information.”— Daily Chroniele. 
‘‘Mr. Lydekker not merely supplies pleasant reading about the animal world, but makes each chapter a text for some valuable teaching on the zoological ne a age.” 
jaily Telegraph, 





THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by HIS GRACE the DUKE of BEDFORD, K.G. (President of the Zoological Society of London). 
Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, fully Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 
A NEW VOLUME. 
BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS of the COUNTRY-SIDE. By Prof. F. Epwarp Hutme. With 312 Figures in Colour from 
Original Drawings by the Author. 


‘It admirably fulfils the intention of this excellent series.”—Daily Express. 

‘A treatise of a very high order, interesting alike to scientific and non-scientific minds, and forming a most valuable addition to the library of any lover of Nature. Prof. Hulme’s 
work has been excellently done, alike in the letterpress and the illustrations. 312 butterflies, all drawn from the actual insect; these are an attraction in themselves. A display of 
colour printing of which we have rarely seen the equal.”—Birmingham Post. 


BRITISH MAMMALS. By Sir Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., Author of ‘ The Uganda Protectorate.’ With 16 Coloured Plates 


and Drawings by the Author, and with many other Illustrations from the Author's Drawings and from Photographs. L/mmediately. 





By I. A. TAYLOR. 
A LIFE of LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By the Author of ‘A Life of Sir Walter Raleigh.’ In 1 large demy 8vo 


Volume, 16s. With 16 Illustrations on Art Paper, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. (Ready, 


BY CAPTAIN C. ROSS, D.S.O. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT and WAR. In demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready, 


BY W. B. ADAMS. 
MEMOIRS of a SOCIAL ATOM. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With Portraits. 


‘* He has written one of the pleasantest books of recollections that we have read for years.” —Jilustrated London News. ; ’ Sonat 
‘* One of the most interesting books recently produced. This mirror of social life of the early nineteenth century is one of the most valuable and interesting contributions to the 
history of the people.”—Daily Mail, 








CHOICE EXAMPLES OF THE FINEST SPEECHES. 


GREAT ORATIONS. By Great Orators. Selected and Arranged, and the Explanatory and Biographical Notes contributed 


by ARNOLD WRIGHT, part Author of ‘ Parliament, Past and Present,’ &c. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. (Immediately. 


NOTICE. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NO. 5, JOHN STREET. 


THE YELLOW VAN. By Richard Whiteing. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. In cloth gilt, 6s. A SECOND LARGE EDITION IS AT PRESS, 








London : HUTCHINSON & Co. 34, 35, and 36, Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 


LIST. 


—~—>——— 


MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Price 68, 


THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 

AN IRISH COUSIN. 


By E. (©. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of ‘ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OBSERVER.—“*‘ An Irish Cousin’ is quite one of the 
best Irish novels of the generation...... As a picture of 


ramshackle Irish provincial society ‘An Irish Cousin’ is 
inimitable......A charming and brilliant novel.” 


SLIPPER'S 
ABC OF FOX HUNTING. 


By E. &. SOMERVILLE, 
Joint Author of ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,’ &c. 








With Illustrations in Colour by the Author, 
4to, boards, 10s, 6d. net. 
[On Monday next. 


A SOCIAL HISTORY of ANCIENT 


IRELAND: Treating of the Government, Military 
System, and Law; Religion, Learning, and Art ; Trades, 
Industries, and Commerce; Manners, Customs, and 
Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P. W. 
JOYCE, M.R.1.A. LL.D. Trinity College, Dublin. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

(On Monday next. 








NEW EDITION OF FREEMAN'S ‘ HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.’ 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
EUROPE. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
LL.D. Third Edition. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A. 
D.Litt. LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ATLAS to the Above, with 65 Maps in Colour, 8vo, 6s. 6d, 
[On Monday next. 








AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES, 
ACTUAL GOVERNMENT, as 


applied under American Conditions. By ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART, LL.D., Professor of History in 
Harvard University. With 17 Maps and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION, WITH CORRECTIONS AND 
ADDITIONS. 


STUDIES of CHILDHOOD. By 
JAMES SULLY, M.A. LL.D., Grote Professor of Philo- 
sophy of Mind and Logic, University College, London. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
WEYMANS NEW ROMANCE. 
WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE 


RED LETTER LIBRARY. 





Messrs. BLACKIE d& SON, Inmited, have much 
pleasure in announcing that they will shortly 
make a number of important additions to the 


RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


Some of the most eminent literary names of the 
day stand as sponsors to the new volumes, which 
will be published as follows :— 


Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


W. M. Thackeray. 


The Four Georges. with an Introduction by George Meredith. 


[Ready October 15, 
Charles Lamb. 


Essays of Elia. Augustine Birrell. 


[Ready October 15, 


With an Introduction by 


De Quincey. 


Select Essays. Charles Whibley. 


[Ready November 16. 


With an Introduction by 


John Keble. 


The Christian Year. His Grace the Arch- 


bishop of Armagh. 


[Ready November 16, 


With an Introduction by 


Thomas Carlyle. 
Select Essays. 


Thomas A Kempis. 
Imitation of Christ. 


Frederic Harrison. 
[Ready December 15, 


With an Introduction by 
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MAN and the DIVINE ORDER. Essays in the 
Philosophy of Religion and in Constructive Idealism. By HORATIO 
W. DRESSER, Author of ‘The Power of Silence,’ ‘ The Perfect Whole,’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth. [ Shortly, 
The aim of this work is to unite in a single system the most profound 
interests of religion, philosophy, and practical life. 


The LAW of MENTAL MEDICINE. By 


THOMSON JAY HUDSON, Author of ‘The Law of Psychic 
Phenomena,’ &c. Cloth, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


The SHADOW of VICTORY. A Romance of 
Fort Dearborn. By MYRTLE REED, Author of ‘Lavender and Old 
Lace,’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PICKABACK SONGS. By Myrtle Reed. Music 


by EVA CRUZEN HART. Pictures by Ike Morgan. 4to, boards. 


The ANGLO-SAXON CENTURY and the 


UNIFICATION of the ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE. By JOHN 
R. DOSS PASSOS. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


ROMANCE of the BOURBON CHATEAUX. 


By ELISABETH W. CHAMPNEY. With Coloured Frontispiece, 
7 Photogravures, and 40 Half-tone Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, 
15s, net, 


ROMANCE of the FEUDAL CHATEAUX. By 


ELISABETH W, CHAMPNEY. Uniform with the Above. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 15s. net, 


ONE RELIGION, MANY CREEDS. By Ross 


WINANS. With an Introduction by the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, [Shortly. 


The LAWS of SCIENTIFIC HAND-READING. 


A Practical Treatise on the Art commonly called Palmistry. By 
WILLIAM G. BENHAM. With about 800 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 64, net, New Edition. 


LIFE and TEACHINGS of ABBAS 


EFFENDI. By MYRON H. PHELPS. With an Introduction by Prof. 
EDWARD G. BROWNE, of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 
This is a sympathetic account of the life of the present head of the Babi 
or Behaii religion. This work has a special timeliness owing to the recent 
massacres among the Beha’is. [Shortly. 


The SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By 


THOMAS C, DAWSON. Fully illustrated. 2 vols. crown §8vo, 
cloth, 12s. [Shortly. 


IRELAND UNDER ENGLISH RULE. A Plea 


for the Plaintiff. By THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
11, 1s, net, 

While frankly a plea for Ireland, Dr. Emmet has endeavoured to be 
impartial, and his indictment of the British Government (he draws a distinc- 
tion between the English people and the English Government) is supported by 
documentary evidence. 


DWELLERS in the HILLS. By Melville D. 


POST, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

This is a tale of ranch life, and the vital risks which had to be taken by 
those whose life was passed in the old-time West Virginia cattle country. A 
strange life and a strange tale. Mr, Post lives them again in his book as he 
did in the flesh, Modern writers have gone far in realizing life in words, but 
this story will yield to fewin reality and freshness, and that whether the 
— be of man or his horse, or both, The book is alive, and for those who 
are alive, 


The 





‘* BADSWORTH” ON BRIDGE, 


The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of BRIDGE. 
By ‘‘BADSWORTH.” 16mo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 

Contents :—The Laws of Bridge—Etiquette of Bridge—Dummy Bridge— 
Cases and Decisions -— Introductory — General Principles—The Danger of 
Shibboleths—Conventions—The Lead of the Fourth Best Card—Eleven: a 
Ready Reckoner—Playing an unnecessarily High Card—The Discard Forcing 
—The Points—A Good Start and a Definite Goal—Declaration by the Dealer 
—Declaration by Dummy—Doubling—What Suit to Lead—What Card to 
Lead—The Play of the Hand, by the Dealer and Dummy—The Play of the 
Hand, by the Partners—Amenities—Illustrative Hands, 


The MASTER HAND—the STORY of a CRIME. 


By RICHARD DALLAS, Crown 8vo, cloth. With Frontispiece. 
38. 6d, [Shortly. 


MODERN CIVIC ART. By Charles Mulford 


ROBINSON, Author of ‘Improvement of Towns and Cities,’ &c. 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


FREE, not BOUND. By Katrina Trask. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 
This story, which takes its title from a phrase used by Thomas Aquinas, 
is laid in New England before the Revolution, The hero is of Puritan descent, 
and the heroine of Cavalier ancestry. 


The UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, 


1775-1897. By EDWIN EARLE SPARKES, Fully illustrated. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth, 12s, [Shortly. 


ROME and the RENAISSANCE: being the 


Pontificate of Julius II. By JULIAN KLACZKO. Translated from 
the French by JOHN DENNIE, Author of ‘ Rome To-day and Yesterday,’ 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 15s, net, [Shortly. 
The administration of Julius II. is of no less interest to the student of 
Italian history than it is to the student of art. In history it marks the freeing 
of the Papacy from the various powers which had gradually curtailed its 
temporal authority, and in art it marks the period of Brammante, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo. 


OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE. By Frances 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’ ‘Pictures of 
Rome,’ &c. With 60 Photogravures and other Illustrations. New 
Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, net. [ Shortly. 


LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES. 


Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP. 
Translated by GEORGE BURNHAM IVES. 


With Portrait in Photogravure. Issued in a small and attractive form. 
16mo, limp leather, 2s, 6d, net each. 


1. PROSPER MERIMEE.|3. THHOPHILE GAUTIER, 
Introduction by GRACE KING. inteotustion by FREDERIC CZSAR 


2.GUSTAVE FLAUBERT.|4. HONORE de BALZAC. 
Introduction by FRANK T. MARZIALS.| _Introduction by F. BRUNETIERE. 
Others to follow. Prospectus free. 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. 
A Series of Productions, Complete in Small Compass, which have 
been accepted as Classics of their kind. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
32mo, flexible red leather, gilt top, each 1s. 6d, net. 
Detailed List free. Many further Volumes shortly. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


The GOLD BUG. By Edgar | ONE BEST SOCIETY. By 
ALLAN POB. G. W. OURTIS. 
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LITERATURE 


—~— 


The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By 
John Morley. 3 vols. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

(FIRST ARTICLE. ) 

THERE is only one “revelation’”’ in these 

volumes — the note by Mr. Morley 

(March 2nd, 1894) :— 

‘*He told me that he had now reason to 
suppose that the Queen might ask him for 
advice as to his successor. After some talk, he 
said that if asked, he should advise her to send 
for Lord Spencer. As it happened, his advice 
was not sought.” 


The historical importance and the deep 
interest of the whole story of the life are, 
however, independent of the use of secret 
papers. 

The first thing that must strike any 
fairly competent reader of this ‘Life’ of 
Gladstone, when he asks himself how the 
task should be performed, is the incredible 
difficulty of Mr. Morley’s undertaking. A 
great life of Gladstone has to be produced. 
It is essential that Gladstone’s own letters 
and defence of the disputed actions of his 
life should be given to the world. Yet as 
regards those topics which are most in 
men’s minds—‘“‘ Majuba,” “‘Gordon,”’ Home 
Rule—the difficulty of accompanying Glad- 
stone’s own defence by impartial or historic 
comment is almost insuperable. In the 
case of the South African policy of 1880-1, 
and of the Irish policy of 1885-6, not a 
word can be said which has not a distinct 
bearing on the violent and even venomous 
controversies of the present time. On the 
Soudan policy of 1884-5 nothing can be 
written which does not affect advice tendered 
by three living men—Sir Edward Malet, Sir 
Evelyn Baring (now Lord Cromer), and 
Lord Wolseley. The first thing to be said 
about the book is that, by the adoption of 
the form of simple narrative, Mr. Morley 
has conquered with extraordinary skill the 
stupendous difficulties of his task. 

In his scheme the first volume deals 
with a period where he is able to be 





the historian, and although historian in 

art of Church matters, which are not exactly 
in his line, yet historian with all the power 
which his training commands. In the 
second volume he is dealing with a time 
which, while it has to some extent lost its 
political interest, is hardly far enough re- 
moved from us for true historical treat- 
ment. In his third, which begins in 1880, 
he is dealing with events in which he was 
himself an actor, with Cabinet secrets known 
to him through his subsequent Cabinet 
position, and secrets which are such as still 
to concern living persons and live political 
issues. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
first and the third volume could not be treated 
in the same fashion. The first is pure 
history. The third cannot, though written 
with all discretion, avoid being full of 
delicate political allusions not yet capable 
of being treated as history. 

The final estimate of Gladstone’s character 
and place which is given at the end of the 
third volume offers perhaps less interesting 
examples of the exact judgment formed by 
Mr. Morley than do some incidental passages 
in the narrative. The one great fault—we 
might almost say the one fault—which he, 
with his transparently clear nature, finds in 
Gladstone, is repeatedly illustrated by com- 
ment, but is very naturally toned down at 
the end. It is best expressed, as is also 
natural, in comments on the earliest times. 
Gladstone got into trouble at the Colonial 
Office in his early official life, and Mr. 
Morley says that his ‘‘ explanations......were 
over skilful in form, and half a dozen blunt, 
sound sentences would have stood him in 
far better stead.” 

Gladetone as the Homeric student of 1858 
is an unimportant personage. As the 
colonial statesman of an earlier time he is, 
though historically interesting, if there 
were nothing else in mind at the moment, 
antediluvian, in these days of colonial 
change. Gladstone as Prime Minister 
comes before us only when we are one-third 
of the way through Mr. Morley’s second 
volume, and find ourselves plunged into 
Irish disestablishment, the Irish Land Act, 
and the Education Act. Irish land legisla- 
tion, however, is caviare to the general, 
though Gladstone was never so great as 
in his conduct of the Irish Land Acts of 
1870 and 1881. The Education Bill was 
rather W. E. Forster’s than his own. The 
famous attack on Miall, quoted in two books 
which we reviewed last week, is again given 
here, but there is no evidence that Glad- 
stone followed closely the difficulties which 
underlay either the whvle educational ques- 
tion or the particular measure. Faw- 
cett is mentioned as though he were the 
leading character in the Liberal revolt, 
whereas it was the more Radical section 
of the Dissenting world, and especially 
Welsh Nonconformity, which was most 
aroused. Anger, however, was drawn 
down on Forster, and Gladstone was left 
alone. Mr. Morley picks out the army 
reforms as constituting ‘“‘the most marked 
administrative performance of Gladstone’s 
great Government’; but while Gladstone 
gave his full support to Cardwell, 
especially at Court, and conducted for his 
Secretary of State a prolonged correspond- 
ence with the Queen, yet here again, as 
in the case of the Education Bill, there is 





nothing to show that Gladstone had any 
special concern in the army question, or any 
profound knowledge of the principles at 
stake. It is not, therefore, mere desire for 
backstairs knowledge of the present day 
which will lead readers to concentrate their 
attention upon the later portions of the 
book, and to read more carefully than 
the earlier half of Mr. Morley’s book the 
defence of Gladstone on the questions in 
which he is now thought to be most open 
to attack. 

One point upon which we think Mr. 
Morley’s book will reverse the general 
opinion concerns the definiteness of Glad- 
stone’s retirement from public life in 1874. 
Every one has believed that, no matter what 
he said, he had no real intention of per- 
manently remaining out of official life. But 
the form of his private notes is much more 
absolute than that which he adopted on 
the later occasions when he showed a 
desire for withdrawal. It is clear that his 
colleagues, when he communicated his final 
resolution to them in February, 1874, 
believed him; and the correspondence with 
the Queen, and his account of the transac- 
tion written twenty-three years later, point 
to a conclusion which is confirmed by the 
finding of his notes on ‘Future Retribu- 
tion’ marked in 1876, after two years’ 
work, with the docket in his hand, ‘‘ From 
this I was called away to write on Bul- 
garia.” It was undoubtedly the Eastern 
Question which, unexpectedly to himself, 
brought Gladstone back into public life, 
his opposition to the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill having been a mere personal 
expression of opinion by one who looked 
upon himself as a private member, finally 
cut off from office. 

The first passages of the book (in which 
Mr. Morley brings himself into the account) 
and there are not many of the kind until 
the very latest years concern the Mid- 
lothian campaign, it having been, as he 
tells us, his ‘‘ fortune to be present at one 
whole day of these performances.” Mr. 
Morley is thus led naturally to describe the 
oratory of Gladstone, and he does so in an 
eloquent fashion, unnecessary to quote when 
we remember the existence of daily news- 
papers. 

The most interesting point in connexion 
with the very full account of the formation 
of the Government of 1880 concerns the 
Queen’s great anxiety as to the War Office, 
her Majesty wishing for an opponent of 
the Cardwell system, which she said had 
broken down, and Lord Hartington, who 
was her choice, having, according to the 
Queen, assured her that no one was 
committed to the system except Lord 
Cardwell. Gladstone insisted on his pre- 
vious choice, Childers, to whom the Queen 
was strongly opposed, Gladstone adding 
that ‘she...... is evidently under strong 
professional bias.’ 

When we come to the great disputed 
questions which remain to us, Mr. Morley 
states the doctrine of Cabinet secrecy in 
Gladstone’s words and in the strongest form, 
and apologizes in a foot-note for so much 
as alluding to the names of those who con- 
stituted an unimportant Cabinet Committee. 
He is, however, so perfectly free and open, 
though with ample discretion, in the use of 
Gladstone’s notes, that we are for the most part 
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as fully informed as though the meetings 
of the Cabinet were reported. We do not 
know, except in Mr. Chamberlain’s case, 
whether those who are named have been 
asked their permission for the allusions made 
to them; but in any case these are so cour- 
teous and are treated with such impartiality 
and judgment that no bones will be broken. 
Charges of change of opinion are too fre- 
quent for politicians to pay much attention 
to the evidence of considerable modification 
of views, even upon subjects which are still 
before the country. Permanent civil servants 
like Lord Cromer may not, perhaps, be 
altogether pleased at similar peeps into the 
former opinions of, say, Sir Evelyn Baring. 

The first of the matters which we treat 
as still having living political importance is 
one which may not generally be looked 
upon in that light—the Bradlaugh case. 
But it was the cause of the flouting of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s authority by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill (whose life is not yet 
written, and whose defence is not yet before 
us) and Sir Drummond Wolff, who is still 
alive. In his account of the matter Mr. 
Morley is at his very best, and his hero also 
at his best, for Gladstone never rose to so 
great a height of eloquence, in the fullest 
and noblest sense, as in this case, where his 
feelings were upon the one side and his 
reasoned conviction upon the other. Still, 
the whole story forms a charge against the 
Fourth Party of the sacrifice of the interest 
of the House of Commons, and, indeed, of 
settled constitutional principle, to advertise- 
ment or political advantage, and, however 
treated, must cause controversy. Gladstone’s 
words, many years afterwards, are before 
us :— 

** What could be weaker than his conduct on 

the Bradlaugh affair? You could not wonder 
that the rank and file of his men should be 
caught by the proposition that an atheist ought 
not to sit in parliament. But what is a leader 
good for, if he dare not tell his party that in a 
matter like this they are wrong, and of course 
nobody knew better than N. that they were 
wrong.” 
Mr. Morley is tender, personally, towards 
Lord Randolph Churchill, author though he 
was of personal attacks upon Gladstone, 
such as that conveyed in the phrase “ the 
Moloch of Midlothian,” which are not 
forgotten ; and not only in the Bradlaugh 
case, but also in that of the compact with 
Parnell. Mr. Morley will be told by some 
hot partisans that his own summary as to 
the latter is at variance with the facts that 
he has supplied. He writes, for example, 
that “‘it has been uniformly denied by the 
tory leaders that there was ever any com- 
pact whatever with the Irishmen at this 
moment.” And in another passage he 
says of Lord Carnarvon :— 


“What remains is his asseveration, sup- 
ported by Lord Salisbury, that he had made 
no formal bargain with Mr. Parnell, and 
gave him no sort of promise, assurance, or 
pledge.” 

These statements will be made use of by 
those who will conceal the fact that Lord | 
cera ge Churchill = pe interviews with 

‘arne. ve a very definite pledge indeed 
and that Lord Salisbury cntemedlt. It is, 
= not altogether fair to Mr. Justin 

cCarthy, for example, whose truthfulness 
has never been doubted, and who made his 


appear to imply that there can be any 
mistake about the matter. As Mr. Morley 
points out, the Cabinet were not consulted, 
and there could be no binding pledge 
without the Cabinet; but the effective 
pledge was the pledge given in Opposition, 

efore Gladstone’s Government was turned 
out. Parnell obtained for a time the 
three points—inquiry into the Maamtrasna 
case; no coercion; a Viceroy, according 
to Lord Randolph Churchill, ‘‘ favour- 
able to Home Rule,” and according to the 
late Lord Salisbury, pledged to inquiry 
upon the practicability and expedient extent 
of what was then called Home Rule. 

Another matter to which attention will 
be eagerly directed is that which is now 
described by the convenient term ‘‘ Majuba.” 
In his account of the South African trans- 
actions of 1879-80 Mr. Morley, more than 
in any other part of his book, has put 
forward his own opinion, and it is possible 
that the well-known quotation from Lord 
Randolph Churchill, showing the ultimate 
conversion of that statesman, so violent at 
the time against Mr. Morley’s views, 
explains the tenderness with which he has 
been treated. But Mr. Morley allows 
himself on this subject to question the 
wisdom of Gladstone’s policy more markedly 
than he does in reference to any other 
matter, and he evidently thinks that Glad- 
stone should have reversed that annexation 
of the Transvaal against which he had pro- 
tested in Midlothian. We shall find later that 
in the Gordon matter Mr. Morley, though 
in a less degree, is also inclined to question 
the action of his hero. It is to be noted 
with regard to the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal that Mr. Morley, after referring to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham in 
June, 1881, quotes a letter from Gladstone 
to Mr. Chamberlain of June 8th making 
reservations as to Mr. Chamberlain’s words. 
The latter had said: ‘“‘ We were all agreed 
that the original annexation was a mistake 
coosed and there arose the question could it 
then be undone ’?.....it is easy to see now we 
were wrong.....l frankly admit we made a 
mistake.” Gladstone writes: ‘‘I am not 
geageee’s for myself, to concede that we 
made a mistake in not advising a revocation 
of the annexation when we came in.’’ The 
trouble was that, as in many cases, the 
doctrine of confidence in “the man on the 
spot” led to what Mr. Morley calls follow- 
ing “blind guides” in a tortuous course. 
There is a long and detailed account of what 
occurred, which makes things more easy for 
Gladstone than does the somewhat curt and 
unsatisfactory explanation, often quoted 
as that of Lord Kimberley, that the 
sudden peace was caused by a threat 
by President Brand that the Orange 
State was going to join the Transvaal 
— us. Mr. Jeyes, in his life of Mr. 
Chamberlain, reviewed by us last week, 
says that Mr. Chamberlain ‘ has more than 
once repudiated Lord Kimberley’s account 
of Mr. Gladstone’s motives.” My.,Morley 
writes, however, that any decision not to 
have come to terms 


‘‘would have broken up the government, for 
on at least one division in the House on 
Transvaal affairs Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, along with three other ministers not in the 





cabinet, had abstained from voting.” 


statements where they could be met, to 





This was just before Majuba, but Colley 
had promised not to “bring on another 
engagement until Kruger’s reply was 


received.” The Boer answer had been 
decided before Majuba, and was sent in 
“by Kruger......in ignorance of the event, 
the day after the ill-fated general’s death.” 
Sir Evelyn Wood, of his own motion, 
accepted, though for military reasons, an 
armistice. This, Mr. Morley says, 

‘* put a stop to suggestions for further fighting, 
for it implied, and could in truth mean nothing 
else, that if Kruger’s reply were promising, the 
next step would not be a fight, but the con. 
tinuance of negotiation.” 

Mr. Morley quotes the statement of the 
Duke of Argyll, who was by no means 
friendly to the administration, as to 
stopping 

“the negotiation for the sake of defeating a 
body of farmers who had succeeded under 
accidental circumstances and by great rashness 
on the part of our commanders in gaining a 
victory over us” ; 

and he winds up by expressions of admira- 
tion for ‘the moral courage of the 
minister.” He will not escape controversy, 
and his further statement, that it was 
allowed that Lord Derby avoided the word 
“ suzerainty ” and with his own hand, in 
the Oonvention of 1884, struck out the 
assertion of suzerainty, and admitted that 
no such claim could be put forward, will 
once more kindle the ashes of 1899. 

In our second and concluding article, next 
week, we shall come to the Kilmainham 
Treaty, the origin of the Home Rule pro- 
posals, and our general view of the literary 
and remaining portions of Mr. Morley’s 
work, 








The Five Nations. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(Methuen & Co.). 

WE hate poetry, said a great poet, that 
has a palpable design upon us. The most 
familiar part of this volume is open to such 
aversion ; we have had Mr. Kipling’s lessons 
concerning kinship, geography, war, and 
politics so dinned into our ears by his and 
other forcible means that they now seem 
stale, innovations which have become truisms, 
a belated second helping to a not always 
palatable dish. Yet it is as well to recog- 
nize that Mr. Kipling has done much for 
the idea of imperialism, perhaps more than 
any other living man. Of course Tenny- 
son and others came before him, though the 
crowd would, a short while ago, admit no 
literary ancestors for their favourite, and a 
slight knowledge of the progress of Eng- 
lish poetry was consequently enough to 
stamp a man unpatriotic, his country’s 
enemy! Still the question 

What do they know of England who only England 

know? 

was one that needed asking, and was effec- 
tively asked by Mr. Kipling—effectively, 
with a selection of telling points, but not 
always in the inspired way which alone 1s 
poetry. The fine ‘Recessional,’ which 
occupies the last page of this book, and 
two or three other patriotic pooms of recent 
date stand out from the rest of it. For 
the sake of these poems we must for- 
give Mr. Kipling some sad doggerel which 
is unworthy of him, and grossly unworthy 
of the British people. It is true that ‘The 
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Absent-minded Beggar,’ which drew, thanks 
to journalistic enterprise, about 2,000/. a 
line, is not reprinted here; but Mr. Kipling 
might have also left out other crude things, 
which do not deserve the permanency of book 
form, and will not be remembered, in that 
form or any other. ‘The Lesson,’ which 
opens 

Let us admit it fairly, as a business people should, 
We have had no end of a lesson: it will do us no 

end of good, 

is a specimen of “ intellectual vulgarity ”’ 
which is amazing. It seeks popularity by 
the lower journalese ; it is catchy; it is fitted 
for the music-halls, for exponents of cheap 
materialism and philistine admirers. It 
shows in its way the facility and cleverness 
of the born journalist, but Mr. Kipling 
can do so much better if he tries. He is 
generally a skilful reviver of old words and 
a forger of new ones in his own ready- 
minting, nimble brain, though he is not 
always successful in his verbal experiments. 
The higher gift that makes out of two or 
three words not a phrase, but a star, is 
generally beyond him. He can see vividly; 
he has dreamed dreams; he has trafficked 
with strange merchants, and his eyes are as 
keen as ever; he has had experience, but 
he still falls short in philosophy and taste. 
He admires the “‘ pushful” virtues, fighters 
and explorers, men of their hands, great on 
vehement occasions, but the mellow humour 
and the reflection of the Old World are not 
for him. And so the large utterance has 
often become merely loud. 

But the later poems are different, though 
the feeling sometimes sneaks, half ashamed, 
through slang. The true triumph is not 
conquering, but convincing, as Victor Hugo 
said, and we are glad to have in this volume 
the sight of a saner, older man, whose voice 
is not so shrill, and who is nothing like so 
certain about things. Mr. Kipling has 
passed the stage of glorious youth, when 
all experiments are good; he has tasted 
disillusion, as a curious poem, entitled ‘The 
Second Voyage,’ shows. 

The memorial verses to Cecil Rhodes are 
@ specimen of the taste which might be 
bettered. Mr. Kipling looks forward to the 
time when 

Unimagined Empires draw 
To council ’neath his [Rhodes’s] skies, 
Mr. Rhodes owned a good deal, but surely 
it is a mistake to talk of ‘‘ his skies.” The 
ample ether is too spacieus to belong to any 
man, and poets, whether pagan or Chris- 
tian, have surely been right in feeling 
or fabling that it represented something 
beyond and above human occupation. 
God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 
To substitute Mr. Rhodes for the first 
word would, it seems to us, be ludicrous. 

We have again the strain and style of 
the ‘Barrack-Room Ballads’ in ‘Service 
Songs.’ They offer many pictures of the 
war, excellent in realism for the most 
part, though we are brought up short more 
than once by a plain soldier who approxi- 
mates to Macaulay’s schoolboy in his ample 
endowment. Such a one talks of Alpha 

entauri_ and the “’igh, inexpressible 
skies.” If the first adjective is correct, the 





second is undoubtedly Mr. Kipling’s, not the 
Coachmen, a man of the world 


soldier’s. 





observed, do not often write poetry; cock- 
ney ‘‘service men,” as Mr. Kipling now 
calls them, are not usually astronomers or 
art critics ; they have more eye for foodstuffs 
than for colour. Mr. Kipling might give 
up his dialect for a time with advantage, 
for he has worked it too hard. 

A pleasant change after these martial 
performances is a tribute to Sussex, steeped 
in old English sentiment and not in the least 
‘‘up-to-date.”” It is a charming picture hit 
off with that eye for detail which is the 
surest sign of the artist. Here is a stanza: 

We have no waters to delight 
Our broad and brookless vales— 
Only the dewpond on the height, 
Unfed, that never fails, 
Whereby no tattered herbage tells 
Which way the season flies— 
Only our close-bit thyme that smells 
Like dawn in Paradise. 
The poems of the sea with which the 
volume leads off are the best things in it— 
things which Mr. Kipling alone can do— 
full of colour, movement, and observation. 
Here his style is both elevated and novel, 
with a vocabulary which is audacious, yet 
carries conviction. More of this sort from 
Mr. Kipling will be eagerly awaited. It is 
in touching large human issues, in speaking 
the thoughts of a nation, that he is apt to 
be disappointing. He gives us the dash and 
splash of impressionism, but that is a poor 
compensation for the dignity which is com- 
posure. You do not shout when you speak 
of your experience sub specie aternitatis. An 
ordered spirit of reflection presides over the 
‘ Recessional,’ and is seen in ‘The White 
Man’s Burden’ and ‘The Reformers.’ This 
quality places these poems above the 
jingles which are near them, and it does 
not necessarily make them, and has not, we 
believe, made them, unpopular. The average 
man when in a serious mood is not so bad 
a judge of poetry as is supposed. ‘The 
Islanders’ conveyed a salutary lesson, 
which could hardly be palatable in Eng- 
land, perhaps, in any form, but it would 
have had a better reception and a wider 
influence if it had been more lucid and 
less exaggerated. ; 

Mr. Kipling’s verse is much more deriva- 
tive than his prose. ‘Et Dona Ferentes’ 
might have been signed by Bret Harte; 
elsewhere we recognize traces of Mr. 
Swinburne’s influence, and of Tennyson’s. 
In the long swinging line Mr. Kipling 
maintains pre-eminence, but his shorter 
rhythms are often perversely jangled. Is 
this intentional? One doubts it when one 
notices how metrical principles are ignored 
or neglected everywhere; but perhaps our 

oet delights, like Browning and Wagner, 
in beating out what seem to be wrong 
harmonies, and forcing us to assent to their 
possibility, and even beauty. Long strings 
of adjectives and interjected matter are both 
effectively used, but they are overdone here 
sometimes. The introductory poem is faulty 
—neither lucid nor well phrased. 

As a whole the volume is an advance on 
‘The Seven Seas’; it is not so vivid, and it 
contains things which touch the bottom level, 
one hopes, of Mr. Kipling’s publications ; 
but it holds also signs of better poetry, 
more mature and reasoned vision. No one 
would pretend that Tyrteus ‘‘saw life 
steadily and saw it whole,” but he was 
the man for his time. Mr. Kipling has 





played a similar part ; he has won his place 
in the foremost rank and stirred the people 
to see some plain and vital issues. Now it 
is for him to develope the praise of those 
finer and less clamant qualities without 
which a nation falls to the ground. He 
has a spiritual side—we know it from 
‘Kim’—he need not ride on the crest of 
popular opinion (there are plenty of seers 
and scribes who do that); let him give us 
more things which are, perhaps, not worth 
reciting, and win no frenzy of immediate 
applause or wild denunciation, but are 
worth pondering and remembering. 








The Seaboard of Mendip. By Francis A. 


Knight. (Dent & Co.) 

Tuis is an attractive-looking book; it is 
well printed, of comely shape, and admir- 
ably illustrated. Much of the letterpress 
is thoroughly good, and descriptive of a 
somewhat neglected though interesting 
district of Somersetshire. It is a distinct 
addition to the topography of the county, 
evidently the result of much conscientious 
and appreciative study. Nevertheless, it is 
far from faultless. It is a great pity that 
Mr. Knight did not procure the assistance of 
some ecclesiologist of even moderate skill 
and learning; for then the parts relating 
to churches and ecclesiastical subjects in 
general might have been readily purged of 
their somewhat numerous errors. " 
Knight claims in this volume to give an 
account of the history, archsology, and 
natural history of the parishes of Weston- 
super-Mare, Kewstoke, Wick St. Lawrence, 
Puxton, Worle, Uphill, Brean, Bleadon, 
Hutton, and Locking, and of the islands of 
the Steep and Flat Holms. : 

The general archeology and history of 
these parishes are sketched after an 
accurate fashion, and even a captious critic 
could find but little fault in any of these 
particulars. Natural history, especially of 
birds, has evidently a fascination for the 
writer. The description of the variety of 
avifauna that frequent the mud-flate of 
Weston-super-Mare in the autumn and 
winter will prove very attractive to the 
ornithologist. The most abundant of the 
multitude of waders are various kinds of 
sandpipers, especially dunlins; but to these 
must be added curlews, oystercatchers, 
whimbrels, redshanks, and other shore- 
loving species, among which may often be 
seen the tall grey figures of the Brockley 
herons. In winter the waters of the bay 
are sometimes “‘literally darkened” by 
great flocks of ducks, especially scaup ducks. 
In the numerous happy citations from old 
churchwardens’ accounts Mr. Knight does 
not forget the “vermin.” From 1698 to 
1732 payments were made by the church- 
wardens of Kewstoke for seventy-three 
polecats and three martens. Martens figure 
at later dates in other parish accounts, but 
they have long ago disappeared, whilst 
polecats are very rarely seen in the Mendip 
country. Reference is made to entries in 
parish books relating to the virulent cattle 
plague that raged throughout England from 
1745 to 1755. The writer apparently does not 
at all understand the purchase by the wardens 
of books about the ‘“distempered cattell.” 
The entry in the Kewstoke accounts of 
1s. 6d. for a book about the cattle refers to 
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the interesting special form of prayer then 
put forth by authority. The purchase of 
three books in the previous year would be 
copies of the Act of Parliament dealing 
with the suppression of the distemper. 

There is a curious misconception as to 
some of these parish-aceount entries which 
crops up frequently in these pages. Mr. 
Knight has become convinced that after 
the suppression of Worspring or Wood- 
spring Priory the buildings were for some 
time used for a hospital therein established, 
to which he apparently attaches the modern 
meaning of the term, as he thinks it was for 
the accommodation of ‘‘ maimed soldiers.” 
Among supposed evidences of this he quotes 
from Puxton _ accounts a payment of 
108. 7d. ‘‘ paid tothe Hospitall and maymed 
Souldiers at Twelft tide, 1665,” and a refer- 
ence a few years later craving allowance for 
not paying “‘ the hospitall rat the time that 
it was dew at Orismus.” He takes these 
entries and others like them in connexion with 
entries in the Kewstoke books for five shillings 
as the ‘‘years allowance for Woodspring 
Hospitall,’’ which occur in 1722, 1725, and 
other years up to 1734, when it is imagined 
that the hospital was abandoned. The 
simple explanation is that the term hospital 
was equivalent in such cases to the 
parish poorhouse or workhouse, and came 
from the phraseology of the Act of 39 
Elizabeth, by which it was established. 
This permissive legislation was termed an 
“‘Act for erecting Hospitals or Abiding 
and Working Houses for the Poor.” 
In certain districts it became the habit 
for adjacent parishes to coalesce for the 
purpose of having a joint hospital or 
poorhouse, and in 1724 such a line of 
action was recognized by Act of Parlia- 
ment, which was the germ of the future 
union workhouse. The “maimed soldiers” 
had no shadow of a connexion with local 
hospitals or homes. There were three Acts 
of Elizabeth passed towards the end of the 
reign ‘‘for the necessarie reliefe of souldiers 
and mariners” maimed in the service of the 
State. The funds for these pensions were 
provided by special parochial rates appointed 
by the justices in Quarter Sessions. It is 
odd to find the pretty little story of a 
dissolved priory re-established as a local 
hospital built up on such baseless founda- 
tions. 

Of Worspring Priory, of which there are 
some interesting remains near the seashore, 
a most confused account is supplied. It 
was an interesting foundation of Austin 
Canons, who followed the rule of St. Victor. 
They were not monks, and certainly were 
not friars, and yet Mr. Knight calls them 
indifferently by all three names, evidently 
thinking that the terms are synonymous. 
It would have been useful to have an 
accurate sketch of the history of this 
house, of which much more might be 
gleaned, but this account is simply mis- 
chievous, for it is bound to mislead 
any one not acquainted with monastic 
foundations. Nor should Mr. Knight 
have attempted to deal with the remains of 
this priory unless he had some acquaint- 
ance with monastic plans. 

There are some excellent photographic 
plates of several of the interesting 
churches of the district and of their 
notable details; but here again the letter- 





= is often untrustworthy. Of the 
eautiful stone pulpits that form so marked 
a feature of this group of churches that of 
Wick St. Lawrence is the finest. But the 
surmise is offered that it was brought to 
that church from Woodspring Priory. Mr. 
Knight, apparently, did not reflect (for it 
is not a refectory pulpit) that there could 
be no possible use for a pulpit in a small 
conventual church. At Worle a hagioscope, 
or squint, is supposed to be for lepers to 
witness the elevation of the host, and the 
sedilia in the chancel for fugitives who had 
fled there for sanctuary. In another church 
the piscina in the chancel is explained to 
be “a holy-water drain.” At Banwell a 
small brass effigy in a beautiful cope and 
other apparel is said to be ‘‘ dressed as a 
monk.” An entry from the old parish 
accounts of the same church, under the 
year 1516, mentions 1d. paid “for the 
making of the Paschall agen Easter.”’ Mr. 
Knight is good enough to offer the following 
most extraordinary explanation :— 

‘** Paschall’ in this case no doubt means either 

the recess in the wall or the chest in which the 
Haster Representation was arranged. ‘Making’ 
it was cleaning or repairing.” 
Apparently the writer has never even heard 
of the great Paschal candle or taper, that 
used to burn at Easter in every church and 
chapel throughout England. 

The writer seems to appreciate the beauty 

of several of the fine Somersetshire towers 
that he describes ; but, alas! he prefers to see 
their architectural features and beautiful 
stonework concealed by that ‘ noxious 
weed”’ the deadly ivy. Of Hutton he says 
that 
‘*the most remarkable tree in the parish is the 
magnificent ivy that adds so much to the beauty 
of thechurch tower, and whose stem is now thirty- 
nine inches in girth at a height of nearly ayard 
from the ground.” 
A mass of green ivy would look just as 
well covering a modern brick wall; it will 
grow in England anywhere and against any- 
thing; but a fifteenth-century Somersetshire 
tower does not require a mass of clinging 
greenery to give it beauty. Every year 
much of our ancient architecture is irrevo- 
cably destroyed by this destructive parasite. 
Hutton tower will be soon destroyed if 
this ivy is suffered to go on piercing its 
vitals. 

Uphill Castle, in the parish of that name, 
is a modern erection by a Mr. Knyfton, who 
claims to belong to the old Derbyshire 
family of the Knivetons, who took their 
surname from the village of that name near 
Ashbourne. Mr. Knight informs us that in 
the Derbyshire church of Mugginton is “a 
brass in memory of a Kniveton who fought 
at Agincourt,” and that the suit of armour 
worn by this very man in the battle now 
belongs to the Somersetshire family and 
was recently exhibited at an art loan 
exhibition at Weston-super-Mare. Here is 
a strange muddle. The brass of Nicholas 
Kniveton at Mugginton represents him as 
wearing the Tudor badge of a portcullis and 
clad in armour circa 1475; but Agincourt 
was fought in 1415. A suit of armour that 
could be identified as worn at the battle 
of Agincourt would be priceless, and cer- 
tainly ought to be deposited at the Tower. 

It is no pleasure to continue to point 
out blemishes of this sort, but they 





spoil a good book. There are many 
matters of genuine interest with regard to 
extinct customs told in these pages, such ag 
the ancient method of drawing by lot for 
common rights over the Dolmoors in Puxton 
parish by the aid of a bag of marked 
apples, which was duly carried out in the 
church, at the sound of the bell, on the 
Saturday before Midsummer Day up to 
1811. Until the year 1812 two great 
‘* thatch - hooks” hung in the north aisle 
of the church of Banwell. They resemble 
huge boat-hooks, and were used for dragging 
thatch from the roofs of burning buildings to 
prevent the fire from spreading. The heavy 
oak poles attached to these hooks are 20 ft. 
long, and bear the date 1610. They were 
moved to the church tower in 1812, and in 
1887 placed in a shed behind the fire-brigade 
station, where it is to be hoped they will be 
preserved. They would probably have been 
safer and quite inoffensive in the church 
tower. Similar great fire-hooks still remain 
in two Northamptonshire churches, as well 
as a single example separated from its pole. 








The Turk and his Lost Provinces—Greece, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia. By William E. 
Curtis. (Revell Company.) 

As we are frankly told in the preface, 

we have in our hands here a collection of a 

journalist’s letters to his newspaper—in this 

ease the Chicago Record-Herald. So, if we 
have all the rapid journalist’s inaccuracies 
of every kind and degree, we have also his 
generous self-contradictions; and if the 

Osmanilis are still “‘ the Turk,” a great deal 

of good is said not only of the Turks them- 

selves personally, but even of their ‘Sultan, 

Abdul the Damned.” Indeed, the book 

may be recommended as, in its way, a 

very interesting store of generally good- 

natured gossip. 

Thus, we are told, that, 

‘as a rule, Turks of the upper classes are very 

good-looking. Their features are fine, their 

heads are intellectual, and their expressions are 
amiable...... The kindness of the Mohammedan 
to animals is proverbial...... and it is the 
universal testimony that Mussulmans are more 
loyal to their religion, and more faithful to its 
teachings, than the members of any other 

Church.” 

As for the Sultan, we read that a 
Constantinople physician, who has had 
abundant opportunities for studying his 
case, declared him to be a victim of 
neurasthenia, a nervous disease which is a 
form of insanity, and that his psychological 
condition presents a most interesting 
problem, his symptoms being highly 
complex, and varying materially from time 
to time. But with all this he is very 
intelligent; his disposition is said to be 
amiable, and he is fond of music. Though 
a bad Sultan, he is a good Moslem, and his 
fanaticism is said to be equal to that of any 
Central Asian dervish, and, in view of the 
possibility of a Holy War—that last card 
he has always in reserve as Khalif of the 
whole Moslem world—this fact may be of 
the utmost political importance. 

To add a little specimen of our author’s 
personal gossip :— 

‘* Not being able to sleep, the Sultan does not 
retire before midnight, and is always up by 
4.30 or 5 o’clock in the morning, when he puts 
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on a long silken robe, takes a cup of coffee, 
smokes a few cigarettes, and reads his corre- 
spondence. About seven o'clock he takes a 
bath, and then a breakfast of eggs and rolls, 
and more coffee. At one o’clock his luncheon is 
served, which is seldom more than a crust of 
bread and a glass of milk—perhaps a small 
omelet. Although he takes his breakfast and 
luncheon alone, his dinners are always served 
with great state. His younger sons, several of 
his secretaries, and usually two or three of 
his ministers dine with him. The dinner is 
served at eight o’clock in French style, with 
liveried attendants, and an orchestra in the 
balcony of the state dining-room, which is a 
gorgeous apartment. The master of the feast, 
however, seldom touches meat, and usually 
partakes at dinner of but one or two vegetables. 
Sometimes he dines in his harem, where his 
sisters and wives and daughters receive him 
with great ceremony. The Sultan’s own dress 
is as simple as his diet. He usually wears an 
undecorated military uniform and a campaign 
cloak such as is worn by the ordinary officers 
of the army. The Sultanas, however, of the 
Imperial Harem order their gowns and hats 
in Paris, and have French maids.” 


The number of ladies and women-slaves 
of every degree in his harem is very large, 
but is kept up more as an affair of state 
than of luxury. ‘He is supposed to be 
very fastidious, particularly now that he has 
passed the age of sixty years.” But apart 
from his harem, his family—brothers and 
sisters, sons and daughters—is very large, 
and the head of their family has the repu- 
tation of being very liberal to them all. 
But by the law of succession the Sultanate 
is inherited by the eldest male descendant 
of Othman, the founder of the dynasty in 
1299, and the Sultan’s five brothers, there- 
fore, come before his five sons. All the 
latter have been educated by French and 
German tutors; and of his two favourite 
sons, one is studying military tactics, being 
destined to be commander-in-chief of the 
army, and another, the chief favourite of 
all, has great musical talent. But more 
than by any of his sons, daughters, or wives, 
the Sultan is said to be influenced by the 
eldest of his several sisters, Djémile Sultana, 
six years older than he, a widow since 1858, 
and a woman of strong character, who takes 
an active interest in public affairs. 

So much by way of specimen of our 
author’s gossip about “the Turk.” Similar 
gossip is presented about his lost provinces 
—Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and Greece— 
and their rulers. It will suffice if we give 
some illustrations from his chapters on 
Servia. After recent events the open- 
ing sentence of his first chapter on 
Servia reads almost like a prophecy. ‘That 
interesting country,” he says, ‘is always 
furnishing a sensation for Europe, and the 
feud between two of its peasant families 
has been the cause of most of the trouble.” 
Here, condensed, is Mr. Curtis’s account of 
the beginning of this family feud, and hence 
of the country’s tragic story of the last 
hundred years :— 


**At the beginning of last century Servia 
was a Turkish province, and was governed by a 
just and humane Pasha named Hadji Mustapha. 
He was not only popular, but was beloved by 
his Christian subjects, and the land was peaceful 
and prosperous. The Janizaries, however, did 
not approve of his liberal policy, or his efforts 
to protect the inhabitants against their extor- 
tions and cruelties, so they shut him up in the 
citadel and put him to death. Fearing an up- 





rising of the people, they decided to murder 
every man who could possibly be looked upon as 
aleader. Thousands were massacred ; but among 
those who escaped to the mountains was a swine- 
herd named George Petrovitch, better known 
to history by his nickname, Kara(Black) George. 
He is the greatest hero of modern Servian 
history, and to him his country owes its libera- 
tion from Turkish rule. He was a very able 
man, but absolutely illiterate, being unable to 
read or write, or even to sign his name, But 
he had natural intelligence and sagacity. His 
integrity was never questioned, and his sense 
of justice was Spartan. He allowed his own 
brother to suffer the death penalty for defying 
the authority of the Government. He continued 
to wear the ordinary peasant’s garb, and lived 
with the same frugality as when he was tending 
his pigs in the mountains, often cooking his 
own meals in the palace kitchen. But after 
driving out the Turks he devoted himself to 
instituting a free public school system in every 
province with a University at Belgrade, estab- 
lishing Courts of Justice, reducing taxation, and 
organizing the different branches of the Govern- 
ment with the skill of an experienced states- 
man. But the people were not able to advance 
at his rapid pace, and he was forced to abdi- 
cate. His rival, the founder of the other faction, 
was also a peasant, the son of a house servant 
who adopted the name of his master, Obren, 
and became known as Milos Obren. And the 
history of Servia has since been little more than 
a recital of the rivalries between the Obreno- 
vitch and the Karageorgeovitch families.” 

By the recent massacre the Obrenovitch 
family has been exterminated. But refiec- 
tion on the above facts may, perhaps, make 
it in some degree intelligible how such a 
deed of horror has been apparently at once 
condoned by the vast majority of the 
Servians. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. By 
John Fox, Jun. (Constable & Co.) 

Tue publishers inform us that Mr. Fox 
‘thas pictured sympathetically boy life among 
the Kentucky mountaineers; life at a blue- 
grass college in the simple days before the war ; 
class feeling between the mountaineer and the 
‘furriner’ which persists to the present day ; 
the way in which Kentucky was rent asunder 
by the Civil War; and the romantic glory of 
Morgan’s men. The whole book is bound 
together by a beautiful love story.” 

A fairly accurate description on the whole. 
The book deserves a good measure of 
popularity. It is vivid, straightforward, 
unpretentious, and evenly interesting. One 
is never surprised by the courage of the 
American novelist who makes the war his 
theme. One is only surprised that an 
American writer of adventurous fiction 
should ever display sufficient originality to 
choose any other theme, since the subject 
is richly romantic. We get things here first 
from the point of view of an orphaned lad 
born among the wilder mountain townships 
of Kentucky, and secondly from the stand- 
point of the well-to-do residents of ‘‘ God’s 
Country,” as Kentuckians, even to-day, 
love to call their lush and beautiful blue- 
grass territory. But it is not only the four 
years of fratricidal struggle that the author 
is concerned with; his book carries his hero 
from childhood on to mature and prosper- 
ing manhood. The “beautiful love story ”’ 
of the publishers’ advance puff is not unduly 
sugary ; it is conventional, but not mawkish, 
and served up with a wholesome proportion 





of strenuous incident and movement in the 
open air. Also, the interests of North and 
South, the aims and aspirations of both 
sides, are handled with sensible impartiality. 
The hero is Southern in sentiment and 
Northern by conviction. So he dons a 
Northern uniform, and sets his teeth with 
grim fortitude when duty brings him face 
to face with beloved friends as an enemy. 





The Viscountess Normanhurst. By Edward 
H. Cooper. (Grant Richards.) 

Tuts is not a child’s book, although much 
of it is taken up with the story of a child. 
Mr. Cooper’s previous success in this genre 
is an earnest of the careful and delicate 
handling of child life in his new work. 
But the heroine is clearly not the child, but 
the wicked viscountess her mother, and, 
unlike Becky Sharp, she never once becomes 
attractive, in spite of the fascination of 
manner which the reader is not merely told 
of, but made to feel. The story is interest- 
ing from cover to cover, and in parts 
humorous, although some of the witticisms 
are a little far-fetched. The only fault we 
have to find is that the child Margery, who 
is represented as very clever and observant, 
is at the age of fifteen made to appear in 
some respects a baby and singularly dense. 
Except for this the book is thoroughly 
natural, although we think that the Ame- 
rican ‘‘bounder” is a little overdrawn. 
But the book is enjoyable and perfectly 
wholesome, a combination which is rare. 





Unto the Third Generation. By M. P. Shiele 


(Chatto & Windus.) 
Tuerz is always a public for novels steeped 
in an atmosphere of mystery, intrigue, and 
murder. The character of the ruthless, 
cold-blooded scoundrel, who considers life 
as a problem in mathematics, is peren- 
nially attractive, especially when he is a 
peer; £0 we suppose that this book will 
have many readers. Yet it is little more 
than a glorified penny dreadful with verve 
to redeem its bad style. Mr. Shiel has, 
too, a certain ingenuity in framing his 
plot. It is centred round the schemes 
and iniquities of a county family named 
Hagen. The aims of its leader are these :— 

‘‘From his youth he saw the greatest empire 
and the greatest race in the world doomed to 
become a fourth-rate power before the fifties of 
the twentieth century, owing to one thing only— 
the enslaving and benumbing incubus of a small 
landed aristocracy; and he determined upon 
the extermination of the whole male part of that 
aristocracy by drug and dirk, by microbe and 
cryptic prick, intending that the House of Lords 
should consist solely of men sprung from his 
own loins.” 

With such an object in view, it is no 
wonder that we meet poisoning, sun-pistols, 
plague-germs, and open outrage on every 
second page. The whole turns on the 
endeavour of the Hagens to get posses- 
sion of a secret treasure hidden a century 
ago by an eccentric old ‘‘nabob.” This 
leads to adventures of infinite variety 
which will please those who care for such 
things. The writer has an intense belief 
in Destiny with a capital ; and in a grandi- 
loquent passage at the end of the book 
assures us that in the long run the nature 
of things is moral; and hence the strong 
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non-moral scoundrel of the type of Napoleon 
or Alexander Hagen is apt to fail. This is 
the gist of a story which has at least the 
merit of being unusual. We find no cha- 
racter-drawing worthy of the name. 





Handicapped among the Freee By Emma 
Rayner. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
One gathers that this book was printed in 
America, where it obviously was written. 
It purports to be a study of modern negro 
life in the Southern States, and is written 
in a vein of almost rabid partisanship. Its 
sentiment is the sentiment of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’; it is to the full as melodramatic as 
that famous work, but lacks its real drama 
and its justification. Scores, perhaps 
hundreds, of such stories were written in 
America and in countries where the negro 
was unknown at about the time of the 
emancipation of slaves. Such work must, 
perhaps, be a feature of great movements ; 
and if it be inevitable, one need hardly waste 
— upon the manifest unfairness, illogi- 
ity, and intolerance which distinguish it. 
But where no great movement is concerned 
we cannot see the use of it, and, upon the 
other hand, it may easily stir up racial 
bitterness. For example, the following 
passage from the preface would have an 
exceedingly irritating effect upon any white 
reader in the Southern States: ‘‘ When the 
negro was freed, the North for a time took 
upon itself the task of looking after his 
welfare. Years have gone by. The strong 
feeling between North and South has died 
out’’—the author seems almost to regret 
this—‘‘and an easy tolerance characterizes 
the Northern attitude. Except in the matter 
of missionary effort, the negro of to-day is 
left entirely in the hands of the South.” 
The author should, in fairness, have added, 
‘when he chooses to live there.’ The 
author goes on to complain that “a negro 
is never judged as a man, but always as a 
negro.” Precisely; and a white is judged 
as a white. And that is as it should be, 
since a white is a white and a negro is a 
negro, and a man should be judged for 
what he is, not for what a few sentimental- 
ists may choose to call him. The story un- 
folded in this book is one long string of 
outrages upon coloured people. It is not a 
picture of life in the Southern States or 
anywhere else. Life is not like that. There 
are brutal white men in the Southern States, 
just as there are within sight of Exeter 
all, and there are brutal coloured folk 
also. And, fortunately, there are kindly 
folk, black and white, all the world over. 
But this story is not only at fault in the 
matter of its one-sidedness. Most of its 
incidents, even considered separately, are 
grossly exaggerated. If the book were 
only to reach the hands of people who have 
travelled in the Southern States, and tasted 
generous hospitality there, it would not 
matter. As it is, we hope that it will not 
reach many among the over - credulous 
majority. 





The Island of Sorrow. By George Gilbert. 
(Long.) 

Awone the Irish peasantry Robert Emmet’s 

name is still remembered almost with adora- 

tion, but the present instance is, perhaps, 

the first in which he has done service as the 








hero of a novel. As an Englishman, Mr. 
Gilbert brings to his task a larger measure 
of impartiality than would be possible to 
most of Emmet’s fellow-countrymen, but 
this advantage is woefully discounted by 
his inability to grasp the finer shades of 
the Irish brogue. He appears to have read 
up his subject conscientiously, but it cannot 
be said that he possesses the gift of breath- 
ing life into dry bones. istorical cele- 
brities are introduced without stint—Charles 
Fox, Sir Boyle Roche, Lord Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, and many more—but all are stiff 
and colourless, and excite no emotion of a 
pleasurable sort. The author is culpably 
careless in his choice of words and construc- 
tion of sentences. 


The Pikemen. By Dr. 8. R. Keightley. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


We have here another tale dealing with 
this troubled period of Irish history, which, 
despite its gruesomeness, is plainly growing 
into favour with novel-writers. The scene 
is laid among the Presbyterian United men 
of County Down, and a spirited sketch is 
drawn of their abortive rising in ’98, and 
of the events immediately preceding it. 
The story is in most respects well above 
the average, and at least one character, 
that of a spy, is excellently imagined. 
Dr. Keightley has chosen to make his 
peasants discourse in broad Scotch almost 
wholly untempered by Hibernicisms, and 
differing considerably from the mixed 
dialect which now obtains in the north of 
Ireland. The effect is not altogether con- 
vincing, but it is, no doubt, reasonable to 
assume that the speech of the Scotch 
colonists must have approximated more 
closely to its original form then than at 
the present day. Beyond a natural sym- 
pathy with the weaker side, the author 
seems to have little or no political bias. 








CHARTERS AND OTHER RECORDS. 


Dover Charters. By S. P. H. Statham. 
(Dent.)—Mr. Statham, who has already made 
his mark as a writer on local history by his 
work on ‘The Castle, Town, and Port of 
Dover,’ pursues in this volume the researches 
to which his residence, as chaplain to the 
forces, in the ancient borough has led him. We 
are loth to discourage scholarly work in any 
sphere, but the documents here published 
appear to us scarcely worthy of the time and 
labour devoted to them by so capablean editor 
as Mr. Statham; for in English municipal his- 
tory the field of work is large, and the labourers 
are sadly few. The‘ Dover Charters and other 
Documents in the Possession of the Corpora- 
tion of Dover ’—to give the full title of the 
book—are not charters of municipal liberties, 
but are, the author admits, for the most part 
‘fof purely local interest’’: deeds, in fact, 
such as those for which a brief abstract in 
English is usually deemed sufficient. Here 
they are not only printed in extenso, but have 
also full translations facing them. Attention 
may be called, however, to a few records of 
proceedings in local courts. Among these is 
a double folio, of the year 1358, which Mr. 
Statham claims as ‘‘ the earliest record of the 
ancient court of Shepway,’’ and as affording 
full information as to its constitution, juris- 
diction, and methods of procedure. There is 
also a ‘‘ Brodhulle’’ document of 1392, of 
which an excellent photograph, showing 
the seals of the Cinque Ports appendant, 
forms the frontispiece to the volume. 


The earliest document connected with the 
Mayor’s Court is of 1342, and relates to a 


private transaction. Mr. Statham has some- 
thing to say in his preface on the origin of 
the mayoralty, but, so far as these documents 
go, the first appearance of a mayor is in 1257, 
He is entered, at that date, as a witness 
immediately after the ‘‘ prepositus’’ of the 
town, while in a deed of 1296 he is similarly 
entered next after the ‘‘ballivus’’ (who 
thenceforth appears in the place of the “‘ pre- 
positus’’). But four years later the mayor 
is found witnessing just in front of the 
* ballivus’’ ; and this is his position after that 
date. This evidence certainly suggests that 
the mayor’s position was at first inferior to 
that of the bailiff, which is contrary, we gather, 
to Mr. Statham’s view. At the end of the 
documents in the possession of the Corpora- 
tion of Dover, the author has added some 
local deeds from the British Museum and the 
Public Record Office. The first of these, of 
the reign of John, contains some of those 
curious names which strike the reader of 
this volume. ‘‘Josep,’’ son of ‘‘ Wif,’’ is 
** prepositus,’? and among the witnesses are 
**Josep,’’ son of Lambert, ‘‘ Apsalon,’’ son 
of Golstan, and the son of ‘‘ Mathew Virgil.’’ 
From the Patent Rolls of the same reign we 
have here, as Dover men, ‘‘Salem the son of 
Salek,’’ a shipowner ; ‘‘ Absalom of Dover,’’ 
and ‘‘ Salekin of Dover.’’ On the same page, 
the last of the volume, occurs the only doubt- 
ful rendering we have noted, namely, ‘‘ the 
bridge of Petra,’’ which is indexed as ‘‘ the 
Petra Bridge.’’ Surely this was a pont de 
pierre, a stone bridge simply. At the end of 
his preface Mr. Statham prints a useful list of 
the town’s records, which appear to be now 
for the most part among the British Museum 
MSS. A most elaborate index is a welcome 
feature of his book, which is very well got up. 


Oalendar of Letter-Books of the City of 
London: Letter-Book E. By Reginald R. Sharpe. 
(Privately printed.)—The contents of this 
volume, as Dr. Sharpeexplains, cover the period 
1313-37, and illustrate the part played by the 
City in the struggles of the time. To the 
citizens’ mind, the editor thinks, the most 
important episode in the period was the hold- 
ing of an Iter at the Tower by the king’s 
justices in the first half of 1321, although 
there is not much about it in this ‘ Letter- 
Book.’ A curious entry, however, records 
the raising of the large sum of 1,0001., by an 
assessment of rents and movables, for the 
compensation of those who had been compelled 
to attend the Iter, including the juries. The 
king also, we here find, ordered the justices 
to pay the jurors their reasonable expenses, as 
they 
“had attended each day before them at their com- 
mand, and had been prevented from attending to 
their own business and merchandise as theretofore, 
and thereby had incurred no little expense and loss 
day by day.” 

The whole attitude of Edward II. towards the 
citizens appears to have been contemptible : 
when he was feeling safe he endeavoured to 
encroach upon their liberties ; and when his 
throne was in danger he had to appeal to them 
for protection. The citizens, on the other 
hand, were always ready to supply men when 
required for war, and appear to have steered 
their course with skill between the appeals 
of the king and of his political opponents. It 
is doubtful, however, if the ‘ Letter-Book’ 
adds much to our knowledge of the political 
history of the City; the editor has fre- 
quently in his introduction made use of 
the ‘ Chronicles of Edward I. and Edward II.’ 
in the ‘‘ Rolls Series’’; and although we have 
here an abstract of the letters patent deposing 
Chigwell, the popular Mayor in 1323, we had 
them already in the ‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls.’ 
Of more interest are such entries as those 
which mention the pillory on Cornhill, the 





curfew at St. Martin le Grand, or a tourna- 
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ment in Cheap. Important for the cloth trade 
is a writ of 1315 defining 

*‘ the office of Alnager of canvas, linen cloth, napery 
of England and elsewhere, wadmell, Heydok, 
Mendeps, Kerseys, says of Louth, Worsted, Norwich, 
Treland, and Causton, and all other says and scarlets, 
and all kinds of cloth of Lincoln, Essex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Kent, Stamford, Beverley, St. Osith, Devon, 
and Cornwall.” 

‘We note also that a woman was arrested by 
the *‘ Serjeant of the Ward of Cheap, and set 
in the Tower, for being found wandering after 
curfew rung at St. Martin le Grand with a 
certain fardel of cloth.’’ Also, at the height 
of the crisis in 1321, we find ‘‘a very great 
Commonalty ’’ decreeing that the keys of the 
City gates should be entrusted to certain 
persons, who were 

“to close the main gates at sunset and keep them 
closed until sunrise, while the wickets were to be 
left open until curfew rung at St. Martin le Grand 
and then closed, not to be reopened until the first 
bell rung at St. Thomas de Acon.” 

Each of the gates was to be guarded by twelve 
armed men. An excellent index, admirably 
printed, is a valuable feature of the volume. 


Facsimiles of Royal and other Charters in 
the British Museum. Vol.I. Edited by G. F. 
Warner and H. J. Ellis. (Printed for the 
Trustees.)—The growing attention that is now 
being given to paleeography and diplomatics 
will ensure a welcome from scholars for this 
handsome volume, which comprises facsimiles 
of selected charters from the Conquest to the 
end of Richard I.’s reign. It is explained by 
the editors that all the charters prior to the 
Conquest preserved in the Museum have 
already been published in facsimile, but that 
the large number of such documents from 1066 
onwards has compelled the adoption of some 
principle of selection. That principle has 
been found mainly in the intrinsic interest of 
the document for general or local history, 
genealogy, legal and ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, formulas, social life, and the various 
other subjects on which such charters throw 
light. At the same time the fifty plates 
containing, in roughly chronological order, 
admirable facsimiles of the seventy-seven 
charters dealt with will undoubtedly prove of 
great service to students of paleography. 
They may, however, be somewhat dis- 
heartened by the singular variety of ‘‘ hands ’’ 
occurring at about the same time, and a 
far larger collection of facsimiles is still 
needed for classification and for definite 
conclusions. One could wish that Dr. Warner, 
who is specially qualified for the task, had 
seen his way to add some palsographical 
notes. We are told, for instance, that “‘ there 
is no question of the genuineness’’ of the 
charters, including No. 28 (plate xviii.), 
which is here assigned to 1151-2, though 
the handwriting is suggestive of a date not 
earlier than John’s reign. As the charter 
is one of Archbishop Theobald’s, he may 
well have employed a scribe of foreign extrac- 
tion or training ; but a note to that effect 
would have been welcome. The actual notes, 
which are appended, as they should be, to the 
charters to which they respectively refer, are 
mainly, we learn, the work of Mr. Ellis, 
though the editors ‘‘are jointly responsible 
for the results and the form in which they 
appear.’’ It is clear that, as we read, ‘‘ what- 
ever their defects, these notes have involved 
considerable labour and research,’ and the 
care with which references are added for all 
the statements they contain deserves special 
commendation. The dating of even a single 
charter is often a work of much labour, but 
the labour is well spent. In the preface the 
curious variety of matters with which the 
charters are concerned receives brief illustra- 
tion, and a copious ‘Index Rerum’ is a valu- 
able feature of the volume. The index of 
names and places also shows great care in 
identification, a matter of the utmost conse- 





quence. There are several small points in the 
notes on which criticism might be offered, as 
the authors are well aware must always be 
the case; but they do not affect the value 
of the work, and we do not propose to discuss 
them. In the notes, however, to the charter 
granted by Earl William de Warenne (No. 25), 
which is skilfully dated ‘‘ Circ. 1145-1146,”’ it 
would not be gathered from the vague expres- 
sion ‘‘the church here referred to’’ that the 
dedication at which the charter was granted 
~_ = of the great Priory Church of Lewes 
tself. 


Calendar of Patent Rolls: Henry IV. 
Vol. I. (Stationery Office.)— This volume 
covers the years 1399-1401, and takes us, as 
usual, behind the scenes of English history 
at the time. It is chiefly through the rich 
rewards showered on the king’s friends and 
the forfeiture and spoliation of his foes that 
we learn from the entries on the Patent Rolls 
how things were going. Percy and Nevill, 
especially Percy, areoverwhelmed with favours, 
while the goods of the Earls of Huntingdon 
and Kent (as they are now termed) and of 
their fellows are distributed among the king’s 
supporters. We thus obtain incidentally 
some very curious information, such as the 
grant to the Earl of Northumberland of the 
Isle of Man 
“by the service of carrying at the left shoulder 
of the king or his heirs on the day of corona- 
tion the sword called ‘ Lancastreswerd,’ with 
which the king was girded when he put into the 
parts of Holdernesse.” 

The details of the goods forfeited by those 
who had joined in the rising against the king 
are full of interest for the antiquary, even the 
possessions of Richard Maudelin, the priest 
who personated the late king, adding to the 
spoils. The Welsh rising also receives illus- 
tration from these pages through the for- 
feiture of Owen ‘‘de Glendourdy”’ and his 
associates. One of the points that emerge 
from a study of these rolls is the large pro- 
portion of foreigners among the esquires and 
serjeants with whom the king surrounded 
himself. His use of artillery is illustrated by 
an important commission (May 8th, 1401) to 
William Wodeward, ‘‘foundour,’’ and Gerard 
Sprunk to take brass and copper and char- 
coal and ‘‘salpetir’’ for the making and 
working of certain guns, and engage 
workers and makers of guns and other 
labourers in the city and suburbs of London 
and elsewhere, with power to arrest and 
imprison the disobedient. These guns appear 
to have been intended for use against the 
Welsh. There are, as usual, a number of 
entries useful for the history of religious 
houses, and especially of alien priories, while 
Croyland Abbey again obtains in 1399 a con- 
firmation of two of its spurious charters (dated 
716 and 948), which the king’s predecessor 
had confirmed only six years before. The 
numerous entries of inspection and confirma- 
tion of charters suggest anxiety to obtain 
from the new dynasty assurance of grants 
made before its accession; but they are at all 
times a not infrequent and valuable feature of 
the Patent Rolls, recording, among others, 
municipal charters of considerable interest 
and importance. Of the curiosities in this 
volume we can only mention a grant of six- 
pence a day for life to a London “‘ toth- 
drawer,’’ that he may do what pertains to his 
art to any poor lieges of the king who may 
need it without receiving anything from them. 
The index is a prominent feature in all these 
calendars, and involves much labour; its 
value, we still think, would be greatly 
increased if the ‘Index Rerum’ could be 
printed separately, as in the ‘Catalogue of 
Ancient Deeds,’ for otherwise one has to read 
through the volume to discover what it con- 
tains. Some of the names of ports appear to 
have baffled the compiler; but even at this 
late date they often present difficulty. 





‘* Benesteda,’’ however, should have presented 
none, and it ought not to be necessary nowa- 
days to remind the Public Record Office that 
the honour of ‘‘ Hagenet’”’ is that of Haughley. 
The names of ‘‘ Cifrewast’’ and ‘‘ Sifrewast”’ 
should always have cross-references, and we 
do not like the form ‘‘lord of Talbot’ at a 
period when titles require very careful ren- 
dering. 


The Records of Lincoln’s Inn: Black Books. 
Vol. IV. (Privately issued.)—This volume, 
which is one of the series compiled for the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and of which the 
preface is written by one of the benchers, 
Mr. J. D. Walker, is primarily composed of a 
continuation of the Society’s records from 
1776 to 1845, but includes some separate con- 
tributions on special subjects. The most 
important of these is Mr. Paley Baildon’s 
paper on ‘ The Site of Lincoln's Inn,’ tothevalue 
of which Mr. Walker rightly draws attention. 
The problem which ‘‘ has always puzzled the 
writers on London topography’’ is how to 
account for the fact that the Society paid rent 
for the Inn to the Bishop of Chichester while 
using the arms of the Lacys, Earls of Lincoln, 
from whom the Inn derives its name. Mr. 
Baildon first proves from records that the 
Earl of Lincoln’s house was not on the site of 
the present Inn, ‘‘ but stood at the north- 
east corner of Shoe Lane.’’ He then traces 
the history of the Inn itself from the grant 
of the site in ‘‘ Newestrete ’’ by Henry III. to 
the Bishop of Chichester, a facsimile of the 
charter (November 16th, 1228) in the Society’s 
possession forming the frontispiece to this 
volume. His suggestion is that, to put it 
briefly, the Society brought with it to the 
Bishop of Chichester’s palace the name of 
Lincoln’s Inn, which it had derived from an 
Earl of Lincoln having originally induced 
a company of ‘‘apprentices’’ to settle near 
him in Thavy’s Inn, the first home of the 
Society. The suggestion is at least plausible 
and ingenious. The section devoted to ‘‘ maps 
and plans’’ enables the reader to follow the 
growth of the Inn, a larger ground plan in 
colours (on Mr. St. John Hope’s system) 
showing, further, the date of its several por- 
tions. An excellent catalogue of the portraits, 
nearly five hundred in number, belonging to 
the Society, is a very commendable feature ; 
and the description of the chief p’eces of plate 
in its possession is not only admirably done, 
but also beautifully illustrated. Thelast mono- 
graph in the volume deals with the heraldry 
of the Inn, and fills nearly a hundred and 
twenty pages. As we have heard of late so 
much on the “‘legal’’ aspect of heraldry, it is 
interesting to note that the arms of Chief 
Justice Sir Vicary Gibbs, which were set up 
by order of the Bench in 1812, appear in the 
hall, the old hall, and the chapel in the un- 
differenced form of Argent, three battle- 
axes sable. We have no doubt that if the 
Heralds’ College possessed the powers it has 
not, but would like to have, glaziers would 
drive a busy trade in the stately Inns of 
Court. Mr. Walker’s preface deals with some 
points of interest in the records here printed, 
but many of them will appeal to members of 
the Inn rather than to a wider circle. A 
peculiar feature of the Inn’s constitution is 
found in the control exercised by its Bar, as 
distinct from its Bench, over the ‘‘ exercises’’ 
which formed the necessary preliminary to a 
call. We learn that this control was con- 
demned as ‘‘unique and unparalleled’”’ in 
1834, but cannot discover whether it lasted 
till the ‘‘exercises’’ at the Bar table were 
abolished in 1856. As an illustration of 
social history it is worth noting that the Bar 
mess in 1807 had determined that ‘‘no person 
in trade,’’ and ‘‘no person who has written 
for hire in the newspapers,’’ should be 
admitted to do exercises, and that the Bench 
adopted this rule in 1809, though it rescinded 
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it a year later. Meanwhile the “exercises ’”’ 
necessary for call had dwindled to a mere 
form. Another note of social change is found 
in the alteration of the dinner hour, which was 
4 p.m. in 1777, to 5 o’clock in 1829. The 
life of older days is recalled more forcibly by 
the fact that the chains were not removed 
from the books in the library till 1777. 
Some notable names are found in this volume: 
Disraeli, Gladstone, and Charles Kingsley all 
remove their names from the books, and the first 
known Jewish barrister is entered as admitted 
in 1833. The “‘ horrible and detestableassassina- 
tion’’ of Spencer Perceval in 1812 moved the 
Society deeply, and Mr. Walker somewhat 
sarcastically observes that 

“the Bench resolved to put up a tablet with 
an ingcription in the chapel to the memory of 
their deceased friend, and carried out their resolu- 
tigen eleven years after it had been passed.” 


But surely ‘‘eleven’’ ought to be ‘six, 
and the Bench showed their sympathy at 
once in a more practical form, by admitting 
two of his sons as fellows free, and assign- 
ing to them two sets of chambers which their 
father had occupied. The younger of these 
was only eleven years old at the time, though 
he appears in Mr. Walker's preface (doubtless 
by a misprint) as ‘‘ eighteen.’’ The payments 
for food and drink made by the Society contain 
some curious items. Lampreys from Worces- 
ter were bought as a delicacy only a century 
ago; and a bencher with the appropriate name 
of Anguish died in 1785 from “ eating a quan- 
tity of cold oysters for supper whilst he had the 
gout in his stomach.’’ The Inn was giving 
fifty-four shillings.a dozen for its claret in 
1779, and ninety shillings for champagno in 
1793; but port was the traditional drink, and 
this was bought by the pipe. The indexes of 
subjects and of persons and places are, as 
before, excellent. 





SERMONS AND LECTURES. 


National Duties, and other Sermons, by the 
late James Martineau (Longmans), will be read 
with pleasure by many beyond his own com- 
munion. They exhibit the qualities that are 
to be found in his other writings. There 
is not a single sermon of which it can be said 
that it was merely written because part of 
the author’s occupation was the business of 
preaching. In all there are flashes of that 
insight, whether into human nature or the mys- 
teries of being, which made Martineau a philo- 
sophical reputation far beyond the limits of 
his sect. In all there is a certain hardness 
and severity of temper, far removed from the 
emotional sentimentality of too many preachers, 
In all the matter is clothed in the robes of 
that polished and poetic diction which gave 
the writer a name as a master of the more 
gorgeous kinds of English rhetoric. These 
things have the defects of their qualities, To 
us the rhetoric is too persistent; the full- 
dress manner becomes wearisome. The 
polished antithesis and balanced statement 
make it at times not easier, but harder to 
arrive at the thought beneath. Now and then, 
too, as in the sermon on ‘The Life without 
Sabbath,’ there is a tendency to substitute 
for thought an elaborate tissue of verbal 
imagery. In the same way Martineau’s dis- 
like of sentimentality leads him at times to 
write with unsympathetic austerity of views 
which he does not share. Nor do we ever 
find anything of the nature of moving 
appeal to the individual hearer. The atmo- 
sphere in which Martineau breathes is highly 
rarefied, and is not always possible for ordinary 
men and women. Apart from this the merits 
of the book are conspicuous. The sermons on 
‘National Duties’ serve as an interesting 
illustration of the fact that Unitarianism 
arose as a protest against authority in Pro- 
testant sects, and that its antagonisms are 





historically in the Puritan rather than the 


Catholic ideal. At the same time we think 
that Martineau, in his remarks on the Pro- 
testant theory of the State, though justified 
in the main, is not quite fair to that side 
of the Reformation which had its expression 
in the doctrine of ‘‘the divine right of 
kings.’”” This much misunderstood theory 
was distinctly Protestant, in thé sense of 
being anti-Papal, and was a most remark- 
able, however imperfect, protest against 
the notion, attributed by Martineau to 
Protestantism, that the State is essentially 
unholy. The form was doubtless defective, 
but this was the meaning of most of the 
writers on divine right until the close of the 
seventeenth century. The reader who knows 
little of the author will be astonished at the 
clinging to tradition expressed in the deeply 
interesting sermon on ‘ Historical Elements of 
Christian Faith.’ The tragedy of ‘‘ Liberalism’’ 
in all religions is here set forth—i.e., the con- 
flict between the sense that existing theology 
is defective, and the knowledge that there is 
no rest for the soul of the inquirer outside the 
ancestral household of faith. The vehement 
repudiation of rationalism will be a surprise 
to some who are accustomed to regard Uni- 
tarians as nothing less than opponents of all 
that savours of mystery in religion. Alto- 
gether the book is a dignified memorial of the 
author, If it will not add to his fame, it will 
assuredly sustain it. 


Sincerity and Subscription. By H. Hensley 
Henson. (Macmillan & Co.)—The controversy 
evoked by the Dean of Ripon’s now famous 
address of last autumn is having its fruit. It 
is bringing into public prominence the exist- 
ence of a body of highly educated and some of 
them learned clerics who refuse to admit the 
claim of authority to bar the investigation of 
a question of historical fact. Canon Henson’s 
sermons are a manly and outspoken plea 
for tolerance on a matter which, however 
easy of belief to many Churchmen, is one of 
serious misgiving to many scientifically trained 
laymen, who very often are in all other respects 
favourably inclined towards Christianity. It 
would be an evil day for the Church of England 
if the episcopate were to bow to thecry, 
coming often loudest from the panic-stricken 
orthodox layman, for drumming out all clergy- 
men who desire to extend to the Virgin birth 
the liberal interpretation of traditional formulse 
employed by all parties in regard to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Athanasian 
Creed. All who desire a rigid attitude to 
be maintained should at least peruse these 
sermons, especially their weighty preface and 
appendix. 


The Cardinal Virtues, by W. C. E. Newbolt 
(Brown, Langham & Co.), is the work of a 
rhetorician rather than an orator, a practical 
rather than intellectual mind. A representa- 
tive of the school which is rigidly conservative 
in dogma—it is even hinted that the story of 
Balaam’s ass is probable fact—he possesses 
considerable skill in applying it to the needs 
of the hour, and does not unduly press beliefs 
which have no relation to present-day thought. 
The merit of the book is actuality. Its defectisa 
certain incapacity for sounding the deeps. Many 
of these sermons show considerable insight into 
human nature, and are well calculated to arouse 
the attention of the hurrying business world, 
and even to excite the interest of the fashion- 
able fribble. But the texture of the thought 
is fundamentally commonplace, and from cover 
to cover we find little that is likely, we do not 
say to convince, but even to arrest the edu- 
cated man, who finds it increasingly difficult 
to reconcile current orthodoxy with his intel- 
lectual habits, and at the same time increas- 
ingly repugnant to abandon the name of 
Christian. Of course, this is not to condemn 
the Canon. His sermons are doubtless ad- 
mirable for the classes whom he thinks himself 








most likely to influence. They probably con- 
stitute the bulk of his audience, The knowledge 
displayed of ordinary human motive and ideals 
is much more real and practical than is the case 
even with greater preachers in other com. 
munions. And this is, we think, a note of the 
prevailing school of Anglicanism—it is really 
due to Newman, ‘‘ who told his hearers what 
they knew about themselves, or what they did 
not know; who read to them their wants or 
feelings, and comforted them by the reading.” 
This is good. But this is all, and we cannot 
help feeling a little regret that in the 
metropolitan church of what used to be the 
most erudite communion of Christendom the 
opportunity of influencing thought seems to 
be lost. It is neither possible nor desirable 
that this should be attempted by the ordinary 
cleric, whether in town or country. But we 
can see little justification of the cathedral 
system, except on the ground that the canons 
residentiary shall be leaders of thought. 
Why is it that in half the cathedrals of 
England this opportunity is missed twice every 
Sunday? We do not, of course, mean that 
Canon Newbolt is no better than the average 
cathedral orator, but it seems to us that his 
preaching is of the same order. 


The English Saints: Bampton Lectwres, 1903, 
By W. H. Hutton. (Wells Gardner & Co.)— 
The full title, ‘ The Influence of Christianity 
upon National Character illustrated by the 
Lives and Legends of the English Saints,’ 
explains the contents of this book. The 
writer traces the work of many of the con- 
spicuous sairts in English history, and 
shows how tk ~- became the heroes, and as 
such the ideals, of the people. The lectures 
are interesting, and the idea which dominates 
them is important. It would be difficult to 
define a saint, since the standard of saintship 
changes from age to age, and Mr. Hutton 
does not attempt the task. He speaks of 
monks seeking in self-devotion, not in des- 
potism or self-indulgence, the law of social 
life, but he does not in these words define the 
saint. And what of many of the monks and 
social life? Peter Morrone was a saint in 
the estimation of many of the people around 
Abruzzi, and was a saint because he was a 
hermit, and became Pope—with tragic results, 
because he was a recluse with fantastic 
visions. In his first lecture Mr. Hutton says 
that the ‘‘saint is the normal Christian,’’ and 
makes this addition, which is something like 
a definition, ‘‘The saint is the man who has 
attained, with perceptible nearness, to the 
normal life in God.’’ It would not be easy 
to convince the unprejudiced student of 
history, if that individual could be found, 
that Becket, the most popular English saint, 
was after the type of the normal Christian, 
or that he attained to normal life in God. 
Becket ceased to be a civil and became 
an ecclesiastical statesman; but his own 
individual piety induced him to keep his 
body filthy. Was this piety, with its physical 
outcome, ‘the normal life in God’? 
There is surely a strange though not 
unfamiliar perversion of history, and also an 
exaggeration of Anselm’s saintly character, 
in Mr. Hutton’s statement :— 

“ All rights of spiritual and moral and industrial 
combination were involved in Anselm’s resistance 
to the demands of the State that investiture should 
come from the King......It was a mere accident, as 
we can see now, that this involved a claim for 
obedience to the Roman Pope as opposed to the 
English King. What it really meant was the impoesi- 
bility that the liberty of the human soul should be 
restrained in fetters of man’s riveting.’ 

The truth seems to be that Anselm, during his 
exile from England, had become interested in 
the great investiture strife, begun in the 
time of Hildebrand, and that when he sought 
reinvestment in his see he refused, in obedience 
to the Church’s Hildebrandine policy, to do 
homage to the king. Mr. Hutton would do 
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well to remember the words of the king, 
Henry I., that though Anselm was a spiritual 
person he was also a holder of lands for which 
he must do homage to the Crown, and not to 
forget that as a feudal tenant Anselm did 
homage to Henry. In the last lecture, ‘ The 
Completion of Faith,’ Mr. Hutton endeavours 
to justify the claim made on behalf of CharlesI. 
to saintship. The statement of the case is 
not new, and the arguments have little or no 
connexion with the facts of history. For the 
last two hundred years constitutional law 
has been taking care that there shall be no 
new Charles I. ; and in regard to the personal 
aims and merits of Charles, which are the basis 
of the saintship assigned to him by certain 
select or elect individuals, a perusal of the 
often despised essay of Macaulay might not 
be out of place. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. JoHN Murray publishes in two volumes 
an excellent Canadian political history, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party, by 
Mr. J. S. Willison. Although to read the 
book through is difficult, except for those who 
have special reasons for interest in Canadian 
affairs, even the general reader will attack 
with pleasure the later chapters of the second 
volume of what is really the modern story of 
the Dominion. There is, however, literary, 
philosophical, and theological importance in 
the account of the conflict in Quebec between 
the French Liberals and the Roman Catholic 
Church given in the first part of the first 
volume. The author, being friendly to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Dominion Liberal 
party, while he tells as well as possible the 
story of the conflict waged for many years 
by ‘‘Les Rouges’’ against the ecclesiastical 
authorities, backed by the Conservatives of 
Lower Canada, does not fully set forth the 
extent to which, since the Conservative French 
Catholic party has been destroyed, the pre- 
sent governing party has adopted its policy. 
But there is eternal interest in the state of 
things brought out in London by the appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in 1874, in the Guibord and Institut Canadien 
case. The judgment had to go into the 
possibility of enforcing, against Catholic users 
of club libraries, the Index enforced by the 
Inquisition, and solemnly pointed out that an 
Index which already forbade Grotius and 
Sismondi might be made to include all the 
writings of jurists, ‘‘and all legal reports of 
judgments supposed to be hostile to the Church 
of Rome, so that the Roman Catholic lawyer 
night find it difficult to pursue the studies of 
his profession.’’ The Privy Council added 
fuel to the fire in French Canada by its 
judgment, for it had to base it on the liberties 
of the Gallican Church in the days of 
French dominion, and the historical founda- 
tion for the assertion of the existence of these 
liberties just before the British conquest was 
slender indeed. The author, whose sympathies 
are pretty clear, is compelled to admit that in 
the end the Church conquered. In Canada, 
as in Ireland and Flanders, the hold of the 
Church on politics is stronger now than it was 
half a century ago. The language quoted in 
Mr. Willison’s first volume from the most 
extreme of the French Canadian bishops is 
somewhat startling to those who are not well 
acquainted with the domestic politics of the 
northern provinces of Belgium. Some admir- 
able early speeches by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
are quoted, in which he 
“declared uncompromising resistance to the arro- 
gant assumptions of the Ultramontanes......and 
calmly confronted influences before which even 
Cartier had succumbed, and which all men deemed 
invincible in the Province of Quebec.” 


But some people might be inclined to think | 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier did in the end suc- 











cumb, though not, perhaps, so completely as 
Sir George Cartier. Those who are accus- 
tomed to see in Mr. Edward Blake an ordinary 
Home Rule member of the House of Commons 
will be amazed at the position which he occu- 
pies all through these volumes; but there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Blake, although too 
unbending to have proved a good leader of 
the Canadian Liberal party, was and is a great 
administrator, and a man of a calibre which 
only the misfortunes of his later party have 
prevented from being as fully recognized in 
the United Kingdom as in the Dominion. 
The second volume contains the account of the 
development in practice of the right, not even 
now conceded in theory on this side of the 
Atlantic, of Canada to negotiate her own 
commercial treaties, as well as a complete 
history of the genesis of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States, and of later 
negotiations for its renewal. A part of the 
book to which readers here will turn concerns 
the last general election in Canada and the 
fight over colonial contribution” towards Im- 
perial defence. Mr. Willison naturally makes 
the most of the wobbling on the question of 
the Canadian Conservative Opposition. The 
Conservative candidates in Wnited-Empire- 
Loyalist and Protestant constituencies in 
Upper Canada denounced the Roman Catholic 
French of Lower Canada, and the Government, 
including Sir Wilfrid Laurier, as being traitors 
in disguise ; but in constituencies where there 
was what we should call a Manchester vote 
the Conservatives took the other line, and Sir 
Charles Tupper, in an interview which he 
afterwards to some extent disavowed, but was 
unable explicitly to contradict, said that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier ‘‘is too English for me.’’ 
Canadian Conservative leaflets were printed 
for use in French constituencies attacking Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier for binding Canada ‘‘ to the 
war destinies of Great Britain’’; and there 
were several French Conservative journals 
which were violently opposed to the South 
African war, and which used unmeasured lan- 
guage in their attacks upon it, while support- 
ing candidates of the Conservative Opposition 
against Sir Wilfrid Laurier. On the other 
hand, the course of the Prime Minister was, 
pace Mr. Willison, circuitous. He made up 
for hesitation at first by plunging more vio- 
lently than others when he had discovered 
the fierceness of opinion in Upper Canada. 
He was even carried away to assert, in a 
speech here printed, that the British troops 
had, a few days before he spoke, borne the 
colours of England ‘‘ to the topmost heights 
of Glencoe and Dundee’’: a passage which 
might prudently have been omitted in view of 
the revelations of the War Commission upon 
the disasters which attended the engagements 
which bear those names. Mr. Willison’s style 
is far from being as good as that of many 
Canadian writers. Not only does he indulge 
in a good many of what we call Americanisms, 
which are common to the whole English- 
speaking world outside England, and not only 
does he use ‘‘would’’ for ‘“‘should”’ in the 
incorrect fashion which is general among the 
majority of English-speaking people, but he 
continually resorts to that terrible verb ‘to 
antagonize,’’ in all its Transatlantic shades 
of meaning. He thanks gentlemen for the use 
of books ‘‘ loaned ’’ from their private libraries, 
and describes a newspaper heading as a ‘‘ cap- 


tion.”’ 


THE Marquis de Ruvigny has produced an 
interesting record, but one as to the value of 
which there will be much dispute, under the 
title of The Blood Royal of Britain (T. C, 
& E. C. Jack). The book is a very big one, as 
may be imagined when we explain that it has 
been M. de Ruvigny’s object to supply the 
names of all living descendants of Edward IV. 
and Henry VII. of England and of James III. 


‘ of Scotland. He explains that volumes giving 





some descendants from English kings have 
appeared, and hints, no doubt with truth, that 
they have been partly paid for by those whose 
names were included as of royal descent; and 
he rightly takes credit, in modest fashion, for 
having omitted the commercial side in the pre- 
sent volume by tracing all living descendants 
without making any conditions for the inser- 
tion of names and descents. On the other 
hand, the existence of all such works tends to 
support the vulgar error that royal descent 
is in some degree equivalent to good birth. 
The English ideal of birth is one which is 
entirely opposed to that of many foreign 
countries. In Germany, for example, and in 
Austria, account has always been taken of all 
the lines of descent, and the man who is 
descended from noble ancestors, although they 
may be in poverty on the side not only of his 
father’s father, but of his father’s mother, his 
mother’s father, and his mother’s mother, 
is, we think rightly, considered to fulfil 
the conditions of good birth better, even 
though the noble descent is short in all the 
lines, than does what we call a well-born 
Englishman. Here the father must come of a 
long line of male ancestors of his name, whose 
nobility can be shown back to the visitations 
of the sixteenth century, little regard being 
paid to the descent of the wives of all these 
ancestors in the male line. Even where 
Englishmen boast not only of a good male line 
of descent, but also of the possession of a 
great number of quarterings for heiresses 
and also of illustrious ancestors in various 
lines of descent, we find no account taken 
of marriages with women of no descent at 
all. The true view of the herald in this 
country and in Germany is different. But the 
book before us is, to some extent, a reductio 
ad absurdum of the English method. Many of 
the best-born people of the country, in either 
the English or the continental sense, have no 
place in the scheme or in the volume of M. de 
Ruvigny, and great numbers of persons are 
necessarily included who, with their ancestors, 
have for generations fallen into poverty and 
even into a servile condition. 

The reason for the selection which M. de 
Ruvigny has made is sound from his point 
of view. With the exception of the descend- 
ants of the Duke of Fife, the families he 
has worked out are those sprung from the 
most recent English or Scotch sovereigns. 
from whom British subjects not of royal rank 
can trace legitimate descent ; in other words 
they are the best of royal descents. M. de 
Ruvigny is well known as what is called a 
Legitimatist or a Jacobite, and he naturally 
draws some morals, although with courteous 
deference to constitutional and Parliamentary 
views, and even to usurpations, in favour of 
his own opinions. He points out in his preface 
that his book, in the earlier figures of its 
great index, deals with 858 living persons who 
are descendants of King Charles I., excluded 
from the throne by the Act of Settlement. 
The humorous reader who is inclined to make 
fun of such a work finds, of course, an easy 
satisfaction. There will also be those who 
will hunt through M. de Ruvigny’s index 
with the view of finding the names of well- 
known persons, like Sir William Harcourt, 
for example, who being descended from the 
second marriage of Mary Tudor, Queen of 
France, with Charles Brandon, is sprung from 
William the Conqueror, Alfred the Great, 
St. Louis, Charlemagne, Barbarossa, the 
Cid, Rudolph King of the Romans, founder 
of the Hapsburgs, and Alexius Comnenus, 
with many other of the Greek emperors. 
Some of those who figure in these pages 
have an immense number of these English 
royal descents combined in the same living 
persons; and the head of the list is held by 
some of the descendants of the bourgeois King 
of the French: a rather bitter pill for Legi- 
timatist digestion. There come next the Arch- 
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duke Salvator and the dispossessed families of 
the Bourbon line, such as Princess Immaculata, 
who has seventy-eight descents from the par- 
ticular blood royal of Britain here described. 
Also some Bonapartes stand high in the list, 
another disagreeable fact for M. de Ruvigny 
to face. We pointed out in our review of Mr. 
Bodley’s book on the Coronation how near 
the children of King Jerome had stood early 
in the nineteenth century to the throne of 
England. We note that in this volume Prin- 
cess Mathilde is indexed under the name 
of San Donato, by which she will scarcely 
be recognized. M. de Ruvigny has not 
allowed his Legitimatist opinions to prevent 
his giving in many cases the rank of those 
whom he must look upon as usurpers, and 
if Napoleonic rank is to be recognized, Prin- 
cess Mathilde should have been described by 
her style as an Imperial Highness, and not 
merely as the widow of Count Demidoff. There 
are, as was inevitable in the performance of 
such a task, mistakes and misspellings in the 
index. We do not know whether to class 
among them the omission of the usual style of 
the Prince de Bauffremont-Courtenay—known 
in literature as ‘‘Gyp's’’ ‘‘ Ducde Grenelle.”’ 
If M. de Ruvigny has purposely omitted the 
Courtenay title, we have no doubt that he has 
good ground for doing so; but, on the other 
hand, we are inclined to doubt the authority, 
if the Courtenay title is disputed, of the 
princely title of the Bauffremont family, who 
represent, however, a French barony of extra- 
ordinary antiquity. We note a certain weak- 
ness in the use of accents in the foreign 
names, which generally takes the form of 
omission ; but it is impossible to justify the 
particular insertion made in the case of 
Merodé in the index, while all accent is 
omitted in the text. The well-known Parlia- 
mentary name of M‘Garel-Hogg appears as 
M‘Garet-Hogg. But, on the whole, in view 
of the stupendous difficulties of the task, the 
errors which we have noted are few in propor- 
tion to the number of the names by which we 
have tested M. de Ruvigny’s work. 


‘“‘THE great Blowitz’’ was an invaluable 
correspondent of the Times, but his book, My 
Memoirs (Arnold), is not worthy of his reputa- 
tion, although it forms amusing reading. Any 
serious value which the reminiscences of the 
aathor might have had is destroyed by his 
extraordinary haziness about dates and by the 
tricks which his imagination plays him. He 
says, with truth, that the memoirs of a dis- 
tinguished French general which have appeared 
in fragments in Parisian papers contain 
startling blunders, although they profess to 
be based on daily notes, and adds that, as he 
never took many notes, it is certain that from 
time to time he must make errors of dates, 
to which, however, he says he attaches no 
importance. But when we are dealing with 
diplomatic matters of the kind of which he 
treats, and with supposed “revelations,” 
everything turns on accuracy. In the book 
before us the author reminds us more of the 
** Ambassador ’’ of Mr. Allen Upward’s stories 
than of a serious personage. At the very 
commencement of the story the author startles 
us by going early in 1848 by diligence vid 
Angers to Nantes in order to get to Havre, 
without any explanation of the reason for 
adopting so extraordinarily roundabout a 
route, while he suggests that no railways 
existed at that time. Again, in the account 
of events immediately after the Commune he 
states that the secretary of the Delegate of 
the Commune for Foreign Affairs had offered 
a pot of beer to Lord Lyons, to pass the time 
while waiting in the Grand Salon d’Attente 
at the Quai d'Orsay. It is, we believe, the 
fact that Lord Lyons was not in Paris at the 
time at which this event would have occurred. 
Bismarck, speaking to the author in 1878, is 
made to say, ‘‘Two years ago, when I saw 








Beaconsfield for the first time,’’ a statement 
which again conflicts with what we believe to 
be the facts. The account of the war scare 
of 1875 has been taken by many of our 
daily contemporaries to be accurate. But 
it is the Russian account, which puts very 
high the effect of the action of the Russian 
Emperor and Ministers, and neglects entirely 
the still more important part played in the 
matter by Queen Victoria. The well-known 
account of an interview between Prince 
Bismarck and Count Miinster in March, 1891, 
is obviously untrue. Now the author of ‘My 
Memoirs’ gives and ridicules Count Miinster's 
various contradictions of it, ending with one 
couched in most violent language. But it 
seems hardly credible that Count Miinster, 
whose quarrels with Bismarck between 1883 
and 1885 had been public property, could 
possibly have been received by Bismarck in 
1891 with the confidence which the form of the 
interview describes. Count Miinster was not 
given to misrepresentation, and if he was not 
so received, he would not have been guilty of 
any pretences upon the subject. We cannot 
but treat this conversation as romance. 
Nevertheless, the book is in portions both 
humorous and brilliant. It is only against its 
historical accuracy that the reader needs to 
be cautioned. The index is unfortunately 
most imperfect. 


READERS who approved of a book entitled 
‘Forest Neighbours,’ recently reviewed in 
these columns, are hereby advised to procure 
at once The Kindred of the Wild, by C. G.D. 
Roberts (Duckworth), which is exactly the 
same kind of thing rather better done. In 
general get-up and material the books are 
remarkably similar. Both have admirable 
illustrations, and on the covers of both one 
finds the antlered head of a stag. Both deal 
intimately with animal life in North America. 
No more pleasing relief than the perusal of 
these books could be imagined for the reader 
who finds himself aweary of sickly human 
sentiment, niggling human psychology, and 
machine-made human adventure. 

Mr. Roberts prefaces his book with an in- 
troductory chapter headed ‘The Animal 
Story,’ in which he discusses at some length 
the position of the animal creation in fiction. 
To give some idea of his point of view, we quote 
a few lines from this introduction to what is 
really a remarkably good collection of animal 
stories, despite the irritating presence in it 
of little airs and graces of superiority which 
ill beseem the student of Nature :— 


‘““Whether avowedly or not, it is with the 
psychology of animal life that the representative 
animal stories of to-day are first of all concerned. 
Looking deep into the eyes of certain of the four- 
footed kindred, we have been startled to see therein 
a something before unrecognized that answered to 
ourinner and intellectual, if not spiritual, selves. 
We have suddenly attained anew and clearer vision. 
We have come face to face with personality, where 
we were blindly wont to predicate mere instinct and 
automatism...... Our chief writers of animal stories 
at the present day may be regarded as explorers of 
this unknown world, absorbed in charting its topo- 
graphy...... But above all they are diligent in their 
search for the motive beneath the action...... There 
are stories being written now which, for interest and 
artistic value, are not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the ‘Mowgli’ tales, but which never- 
theless occupy @ more advanced stage in the evolu- 
tion of this genre......The animal story, as we now 
have it, isa potent emancipator. It frees us for a 
little from the world of shop-worn utilities, and 
from the mean tenement of self, of which we do 
well to grow weary. It helps us to return to 
nature, without requiring that we at the eame time 
return to barbarism. It leads us back to the old 
kinship of the earth, without asking us to relinquish 
by way of toll any part of the wisdom of the ages, 
any fine essential of the ‘large reeult of time,’”’ 


We think this a just claim on behalf of the 
animal story. The present book is deeply 
jnteresting wherever the author himself 
is sufficiently interested in his subject to 
forget his superior claims upon the con- 





sideration of the cultured. His studies of 
animal life pure and simple are admirable, 
and show ample evidence of close first-hand 
observation. Where an attempt is made to 
profit by the aid of human interests and sentij- 
ments, we think he fails, lapsing into mere 
sentimentality. 


A Bibliography of the Works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by Col. W. F. Prideaux, C.S.I, 
(Hollings), is published in the same handsome 
form as the ‘‘ Edinburgh’’ Stevenson, and 
there is sure to be an eager demand for the 
six hundred copies printed. The compiler igs 
one of the most accomplished of modern bib- 
liographers, a race not always well equipped 
for their work, and he has brought ample care 
and research to his task. He supplies a pleasant 
introduction, and an appendix of selected criti- 
eal and biographical notices in various papers, 
as well as of books concerning Stevenson, 
It seems a little absurd to the ordinary man, 
though it is a virtue in the bibliographer, that 
the trifling booklets and other quips of the 
Davos period should be taken so seriously, and 
that mistakes in the juvenile and amateur print- 
ing press should be carefully recorded. They 
escape notice pretty often in serious books, 


The Essays of Douglas Jerrold, edited by 
his grandson, Walter Jerrold, with fifty illus- 
trations, have been produced in a charming 
form by Messrs. Dent. We do not think that 
Jerrold’s work wears well, but it should be 
acceptable in this form, if inany. The same 
publishers have just completed their attrac- 
tive edition of Thackeray's works with the 
Roundabout Papers and Contributions to 
‘Punch,’ &c. The set is, as our notices from 
time to time have indicated, a desirable 
possession. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have reissued in a 
well- printed form Mr, Mason’s stories 
The Courtship of Morrice Buckler, The Phi- 
landerers, and Miranda of the Balcony. This 
edition is sure of popularity. 

Two more old-fashioned booklets, The Loving 
Ballad of Lord Bateman, with Cruikshank’s 
admirable plates and the famous notes, and 
Felissa, with twelve, coloured plates, have 
been reproduced with excellent care by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. Felissa was a kitten of senti- 
ment, and her adventures have the sedate 
charm of the beginning of the last century. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE have sent us an elegantly 
bound copy of Festus, which the use of thin 
paper has reduced to a convenient size. 


We have on our table English * History 
Reader, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton (Skeffington), 
—Les Francais d’Autrefois, Stories from the 
History of France, by J. 8. Wolff (Arnold),— 
The Essential Unit, by W. Ritchie (The 
Author, Radnor Drive, Liscard, Cheshire),— 
The Despised Sex, edited by W. T. Stead 
(Grant Richards),—Swing Bridges, by Loidis 
(‘Railway Engineer’ Office),—The Cretaceous 
Rocks of Britain: Vol. II., The Lower and 
Middle Chalk of England, by A. J. Jukes- 
Browne and W. Hill (Wyman & Sons),— 
Pearson’s Irish Reciter and Reader (Pear- 
son),— Alexander in the Ark, by F. R. 
Burrow (Pearson),—The Young Ice Whalers, 
by W. Packard (Longmans),—The Monarch 
Billionaire, by M. I. Swift (New York, 
Ogilvie), — The Scaramouche Olub, by 
R. Jacberns (Grant Richards), — Life’s 
Counterpoint, by Lily Perks (Pearson), 
—This Fair Outcast, by R. Lewin (Hurst & 
Blackett),—Secrets of the Foreign Office, by 
‘W. Le Queux (Hutchinson),—The Silver Spoon, 
by Major Arthur Griffiths (F. V. White),—A 
Man-at-Arms, by C.Scollard (Nash),—Oupid is 
King, by R. F. Greene (Brown, Langham & 
Co.),—The Religious Basis of the Free Ohurch 
Position, by the Rev. F. B. Meyer (T. Law) 
—Week by Week. by L. H. M. Soulsby (Mow 
bray),—and The Art of Life, by the Rev. F.B, 
Meyer (T. Law). 
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ROBERT PROCTOR. 

Tur inquiries which have been made in the 
neighbourhood where Mr. Proctor was last seen 
unhappily leave no room for doubt as to his 
fate, though the Austrian police are prosecuting 
a further search. Mr. Proctor slept at the 
Taschach hut (8,000 feet) above Mittelberg in 
the Pitzthal on the night of September 5th, and 
started off by himself the next morning to cross 
a glacier pass not dangerous for a party with 
experienced climbers among them, but full of 
re for a single traveller. He cannot be 
traced beyond this hut, and the pre- 
sumption is overwhelmingly strong that he 
perished within a few hours of leaving it. As 
he had written home on the 5th, anxiety at the 
absence of further news did not become grave 





until nearly the time when he was to return to 
England, while the fact that he slept at @ 
different place every night prevented his dis- 
appearance being noted during the few days on 
which search would have been easy. On 
Thursday, the 10th, the weather broke, and the 
snows that have fallen make investigation on 
the glaciers impossible. 

Mr. Proctor’s loss will be keenly felt wherever 
the history of early printing is studied. Born 
at Budleigh Salterton in 1868, he was educated 
at Bath College and at Corpus College, Oxford, 
of which he was a scholar. After taking a 
First in Classical Moderations, and a Second 
in ‘*Greats,” he took up the listing of 
the early printed books at the Bodleian, 
on lines originated by Mr. Gordon Duff. 
While thus engaged he worked also at some 
of the college libraries, and he was first. 
heard of outside Oxford as the discoverer in one 
of these of some fragments of a previously un- 
known ‘*Caxton.” In 1893 he joined the staff of 
the Department of Printed Books at the British 
Museum, and in the revision of the later 
volumes of the Catalogue the old titles of the 
fifteenth-century books were largely rewritten 
by him, and he was responsible for the very 
complicated heading ‘Liturgies,’ in the re- 
arrangement of which, as well as the details, he 
made notable improvements. Meanwhile he 
had been listing on his own account all the 
books in the Museum printed before 1520, 
and in 1898 he produced his truly remark- 
able ‘Index to the Early Printed Books in the 
British Museum, with Notes of those in the 
Bodleian Library,’ a work which contains within 
itself a monograph in miniature on every press 
known to have been at work during the fifteenth 
century, constituting a greater addition to 
knowledge than had been made by any student 
of printing since Panzer. For the Biblio- 
graphical Society Mr. Proctor wrote two 
monographs, on ‘Jan van Doesborgh’ and ‘The 
Printing of Greek in_the Fifteenth Century,’ 
beside indexing the ‘Serapeum,’ and supplying 
much editorial help which he would not allow 
to be acknowledged. In 1899 he started a small 
society of his own for printing facsimiles of ob- 
scure types, and (save for acknowledging the 
subscriptions) did the whole work of it him- 
self, An enthusiastic admirer of William 
Morris, he accepted the trusteeship of his 
estate on the death of F. S. Ellis, served 
on the Committee of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, translated one 
or more Icelandic Sagas, and designed a new 
Greek type based on that used in the New Tes- 
tament of the Complutensian Polyglot. But 
none of these by-studies was allowed to interfere 
with his main work, and at the time of his death 
his mastery of the whole field of early print- 
ing and instinctive power of identifying the 
printer of any fragment shown him were abso- 
lutely unrivalled. During the last five years 
queries on knotty points of early print- 
ing came to him from all parts of Europe 
every week, and he answered them with a 
prompt kindness which won the enthusiasm of 
his correspondents. Among his colleagues he 
was noted no less for his unfailing good nature 
than for his learning, and those who gained his 
intimacy found him the most loyal and affec- 
tionate of friends. ; 

Not only to the British Museum (where his 
rearrangement of the incunabula is standing 
incomplete), but also to the study of early 
n general, Mr. Proctor’s loss is irre- 


printing i ! 
parable. But efforts are already being made to 
continue as much of his work as possible. 


A statement as to the books it is desired to 

rint with his Greek type and the work in hand 
for the Type Facsimile Society will shortly be 
issued. The German portion of his ‘ Index of 
Early Printed Books from 1501 to 1520’ (a con- 
tinuation of his former work) was fortunately 
all passed for press before he started for his 
holiday, and is being issued this week. 
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SHAKSPHARE’S POEMS AND ‘PERICLES.’ 
108, Lexham Gardens, W., Oct. 5th, 1903. 

Tne Oxford University Press is preparing for 
early publication, under my superintendence, a 
supplement to the facsimile reproduction of the 
Shakspeare First Folio. 

This supplement is to include facsimile repro- 
ductions from the original editions of all that 
portion of Shakspeare’s work which found no 
place in the First Folio. The pieces with which 
{am dealing are the play of ‘ Pericles’ (1609), 
and the four volumes of poems, ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ (1593), ‘ Lucrece ’ (1594), the ‘ Sonnets’ 
(1609), and ‘The Passionate Pilgrim’ (1599), 
the poetical miscellany which was assigned to 
Shakspeare by its first publisher, although it 
contains poems by others as well as by Shak- 
speare. 

I am contributing to each volume a biblio- 
graphical introduction, and I should like to 
enumerate and describe in each case the chief 
extant copies of the first and of all rare early 
editions, in the manner of my census of extant 
copies of the Shakspeare First Folio, 

I should feel greatly indebted to any of your 
readers who would let me know whether copies 
of early editions of any of the five works are 
either in their possession or are known to them 
in the libraries of others. 

Information would be especially welcome in 
regard to the following points: (1) the history 
of the former ownership of copies; (2) their 
present condition, with notices of defect or of 
peculiarities ; and (3) the prices at which copies 
have changed hands. Sipney Lee. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


TuE list of the Cambridge University Press 
includes :—In Theology : The Coislin Octateuch, 
edited by H. 8. Cronin,—The Text of Ecclesi- 
asticus in Greek, edited by J. H. A. Hart,—The 
Psalms in the Peshitta Version, a critical edi- 
tion, by W. E. Barnes, — Evangelion da 
Mepharreshe, edited, with a translation into 
English, by F. C. Burkitt, — A Middle- 
English Biblical Version, edited by A. C. 
Paues,—The Epistle to the Galatians, with 
commentary, by the Rev. J. O. F. 
Murray, — The Prayer - Book Explained, 
by the Rev. Percival Jackson: Part II., The 
Holy Communion and the Occasional Offices, — 
The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and 
Original Sin, by F. R. Tennant,—The Gospels 
as Historical Documents, by V.H. Stanton,— 
The Gospel according to St. Mark, Revised 
Version, with commentary, edited by Sir A. F. 
Hort and Mrs. Mary Chitty,—Augustine, De 
Doctrina Christiana, edited by H. F. Stewart,— 
Serapion, edited by F. E. Brightman,—Pal- 
ladius, the Lausiac History (II.), the Greek text 
edited from the MSS. by Dom Cuthbert Butler, 
—A Study of Ambrosiaster, by A. Souter,— 
The Text of Cod. Act. 137, by A. V. Valentine- 
Richards, — Acta Mythologica Apostolorum, 
edited by Agnes S. Lewis,—and Forty Fac- 
similes of Dated Arabic MSS., edited by Agnes 
§S. Lewis and Margaret D. Gibson. In Philo- 
logy: The Jataka, translated from the Pali, 
Vol. V., by H. T. Francis ; Vol. VI., by E. B. 
Cowell and W. H. D. Rouse,—Aristophanes, 
The Acharnians, edited by C. E. Graves,— 
Demosthenes, (Zdipus Coloneus, abridged from 
Jebb by E. 8S. Shuckburgh,—Sophocles, The 
Fragments, edited by Sir Richard Jebb; 
Sophocles, translated into English prose by the 
same,—Thucydides, Book VI., édited by A. W. 
Spratt,—Catullus, with translation by F. W. 
Cornish,—Horace, Satires, Book II., with intro- 
duction and notes by J. Gow,—Livy, Book I., 
edited by H. J. Edwards,—Livy, Book VI., 
edited by F. H. Marshall,—The Story of the 
Kings of Rome, adapted from Livy by G. M. 
Edwards,—The Cambridge Companion to Greek 
Studies, edited by L. Whibley,—Compositions 
and Translations, by the late H.C. F. Mason,— 





A Latin Grammar for the use of Schools, by A. 
Sloman,—An Eighth-CenturyLatin-Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary, edited by J. H. Hessels, — An 
English, Ki-Swahili, Ki-Kamba and Ki-Kikuyu 
Vocabulary, compiled by H. Hinde,—Thesaurus 
Paleohibernicus, edited by Whitley Stokes and 
J. Strachan, Vol. II.,—Prolegomena tothe Study 
of Greek Religion, by J. E. Harrison,—The 
Early Age of Greece, by William Ridgeway, 
Vol. II.,—An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy : 
Vol. II., Attica and Peloponnesus, edited by 
E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner,—and A 
History of Classical Scholarship, by J. E. Sandys. 
English Classics and School-Books: Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, and The Poems of Crashaw, edited 
by A. R. Waller, — The Poems of Crabbe, 
edited by Dr. A. W. Ward,—Earle’s Micro- 
cosmographie,—A Book of English Poetry for 
the Young, arranged by W. H. Woodward ; A 
Second Book of English Poetry for the Young, 
arranged by the same, — Scott's Kenilworth, 
edited by J. H. Flather,—Gautier, Le Voyage 
en Italie, edited by De V. Payen-Payne,— 
Victor Hugo, Les Burgraves, edited by W. H. 
Eve,—Kohlrausch, Das Jahr 1813, a new edi- 
tion, annotated by J. W. Cartmell, — Los 
Ladrones de Asturias, edited by F. A. Kirk- 
patrick. In Ethics, History, and Law: Principia 
Ethica, by G. E. Moore,—The Cambridge Modern 
History: Vol. II., The Reformation,—Grace 
Book B, Part I., 1488-1511, edited by M. Bate- 
son,— Liber Memorandum Ecclesie de Bernewell, 
edited by J. W. Clark,—Cooper’s Annals of 
Cambridge, supplementary volume, edited by 
J. W. Cooper,—The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce in Modern Times, by W. 
Cunningham, in two parts,—Alcuin, by C. J. B. 
Gaskoin,—History of Scotland, Vol. IfI., by 
P. Hume Brown,—The Expansion of Russia, 
1815-1900, by F. H. Skrine,—The Law of Torts, 
by M. M. Bigelow, second edition,—The Digest 
of Justinian, translated by C. H. Monro,— 
Select Cases in Real Property Law, edited by 
W. J. Whittaker,—A History of the Law of 
Nations, by T. A. Walker, Vol. II. In Mathe- 
matics and Science: The Collected Mathematical 
Papers of J. J. Sylvester, edited by H. F. 
Baker,—Elementary Geometry, Practical and 
Theoretical, by C. Godfrey and A. W. Siddons, 
—The Algebra of Invariants, by J. H. Grace 
and A. Young,—A Treatise on the Line Com- 
plex, by C. M. Jessop,—A Treatise on Determi- 
nants, by R. F. Scott, a new edition by G. B. 
Mathews, — Conduction of Electricity through 
Gases, by J. J. Thomson,—Electricity and 
Magnetism, by R. T. Glazebrook,— Radio- 
activity, by E. Rutherford,—The Fauna and 
Geography of the Maldive and Laccadive Archi- 
pelagoes, Vol. II. Part II.,—Reports of the 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
edited by A. C. Haddon: Vol. II., Physiology, 
Parts I. and II.,—Turner on Birds, edited by 
A. H. Evans,—Immunity in Infectious Diseases, 
by E. Metchnikoff, translation by F. G. Binnie, — 
Rabies, by David Sime,—The Natural History 
of some Common Animals, by O. H. Latter,— 
A Systematic Account of the Seed-Plants, by 
A. B. Rendle: Vol. I., Introduction, Gymno- 
sperms, Monocotyledons,—Fossil Plants, by A. 
C. Seward, Vol. II..—A Manual and Dictionary 
of the Flowering Plants and Ferns; and 
The Morphology of Plants, by J. C. Willis, 
— Biometrika, Vol. II. Part III., — The 
Journal of Hygiene, Vol. III. No. 4,—The 
Journal of Physiology, Vol. XXX.—Roman 
Education, by A. S, Wilkins, — Erasmus of 
Rotterdam reapecting the Aim and Method of 
Education, by W. H. Woodward,—Canterbury 
Libraries, Catalogues, edited by M. R. James, 
—Early English Printed Books in the University 
Library, Cambridge (1475-1640), Vol. IIT. 
Messrs. A, Constable & Co. announce: The 
Story of a Soldier’s Life, by Viscount Wolseley, 
2 vols.,—The Bridgewater Gallery, by W. L. 
Bourke and L. Cust,—The Prado Gallery and 
its Masterpieces, by Charles Ricketts, illus- 
trated,—The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, 





First Viscount Gough, Field-Marshal, by R. §, 
Rait, illustrated, 2 vols.,—English Illustration 
in the Sixties, by Gleeson White, new edition, 
—The Dukes and Poets of Ferrara, by E. G. 
Gardner,—The Church Plate of the County of 
Hereford, by the Hon. B. L. S. Stanhope and 
H.C. Moffatt,—Romantic Tales from the Punjab, 
by the Rev. C. Swynnerton,—The History of 
the King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, by Col. Sir Reginald Hennell,—Canada 
in the Twentieth Century, by A. G. Bradley,— 
Old Cape Colony, by Mrs. A. P. Trotter,—John 
of Gaunt, by S. A. Smith,—By Thames and 
Cotswold, by the Rev. W. H. Hutton,—Tombs 
of the Popes, translated from Gregorovius by 
R. W. Seton Watson,—The Log of a Cowboy, 
by Andy Adams,—Japanese Fairy and Folk-lore 
Tales, illustrated by native artists,—Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare, new edition,—in ‘‘ An 
English Garner,” Shorter Elizabethan Poems, 
with introduction by A. H. Bullen, 2 vols. ; and 
Elizabethan Sonnets, with introduction by 
Sidney Lee, 2 vols.,—Studies in Shakespeare, 
by J. Churton Collins,—The Lowell Lectures 
(1903), by Sidney Lee. New editions of Asia 
and Europe, by Meredith Townsend,—and 
Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, by E. L, 
Godkin. Technical Books: Hardening, Tem- 
pering, Annealing, and Forging of Steel, by 
J. V. Woodworth,—Practical Electro-Chemistry, 
by B. Blount, new edition,—Motor Vehicles and 
Motors, Vol. II., by W. W. Beaumont,—The 
Motor Pocket-Book, by Mervyn O’Gorman and 
Cozens-Hardy,—The Engineer in South Africa, 
by S. Ransome,—Liquid Fuel and its Com- 
bustion, by W. H. Booth,—The Art of Illu- 
mination, by Louis Bell,—Engine Tests and 
Boiler Efficiencies, by J. Buchetti,—Dust 
Destructors, by W. F. Goodrich,—Construction 
in Reinforced Concrete, by C. F. Marsh,—Air 
Engines and Machinery, by G. Halliday,—The 
Lymphatics, by G. Delamere, P. Poirier, and 
B. Cunéo, illustrated,—New Methods of Treat- 
ment, by Dr. Laumonner, edited by Dr. Sayers. 
Fiction: The Maids of Paradise, by R. W. 
Chambers,—The Incomparable Bellairs, by 
Agnes and Egerton Castle,—Barbara Ladd, by 
C. G.D. Roberts,—Petronilla Heroven, by U. L. 
Silberrad,—Broke of Covenden, by J. C. 
Snaith,—Children of the Soil, by M. Maartens, 
—Turnpike Travellers, by Eleanor G. Hayden, 
—The Undersong, by H. C. Macllwaine, — 
Alison Howard, by J. E. Rait,—and The Land 
of Regrets, by Fendall-Currie. 


Mr. A. H. Bullen is publishing: James 
McArdell, and Thomas Watson, James Watson, 
and Elizabeth Judkins, by G. Goodwin, in the 
series of ‘‘ British Mezzotinters,’’ — Thomas 
Stothard, R.A., by A. C. Coxhead,—Plays 
for an Irish Theatre, by W. B. Yeats: 
Vol. II., The Hour-Glass and other plays; 
Vol. III., The King’s Threshold, and On 
Baile’s Strand, — The Complete Works of 
Thomas Nashe, edited by R. B. McKerrow, 
Vols. I. and II.,—Urquhart and Motteux’s Rabe- 
lais, with introduction by A. de Montaiglon, 
illustrated by L. Chalon, 3 vols.,—Henslowe’s 
Diary, 2 vols., text and notes, edited by W. W. 
Greg, — Cunningham’s Story of Nell Gwyn, 
edited by G. Goodwin, — Blake’s Prophetic 
Books, edited by A. G. B. Russell and E. R. D. 
Maclagan: Jerusalem, — Duelling Stories from 
Brantéme, by G. H. Powell,—Popular Ballads 
of the Olden Time, selected and edited by F. 
Sidgwick, Series I.,—Copyright Law, by H. A. 
Hinkson,—Songs of the Vine, with the Praise 
of John Barleycorn, edited by W. G. Hutchi- 
son,—The Poems of Charles Wolfe, with intro- 
duction by C. L. Falkiner,—and a new edition 
of Fables for the Fair. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews’s books for the autumn 
season include: The Vintage of Dreams, short 
stories by St. John Lucas,—A Guide to the 
Best Historical Novels, by Jonathan Nield, a 
new edition,—Recollections of D. G. Rossetti, 
edited by Gale Pedrick,—Aubrey Beardsley’s 
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Drawings: a Catalogue and a List of Criticisms, 
py A. E. Gallatin,—The Wingless Psyche, a 
volume of essays by Morley Roberts,—Some 
Textual Notes on A Midsommer Nights Dreame, 
by A. E. Thiselton,— With Elia and his Friends 
in Books and Dreams, by J. Rogers,—A Painter’s 
Philosophy, translated from the French of 
Alfred Stevens by Ina White,—The Tables of 
the Law, by W. B. Yeats,—Standards of Taste 
in Art, by E. 8S. P. Haynes,—Notes from a 
Lincolnshire Garden, by A. L. H. A. Poetry 
and the Drama: The Golden Helm and other 
Song, by W. W. Gibson,—The Seasons with the 
Poets: an Anthology, edited by Ida Woodward, 
—Fires that Sleep, by Gladys Schumacher,— 
Ballads, by J. Masefield,—Lyrics and Unfinished 
Romances, by Alice Edwardes,—Dantesques : 
aSonnet Companion to the Inferno, by G. A. 
reene,—The Lady of the Scarlet Shoes, by 
Alice Egerton,—Songs and Sonnets, by Eva 
Dobell,—The Gipsy Queen: a Romantic Play, 
by M. Y. Halidom,—Carmela : a Poetic Drama, 
by H. L. Childe- Pemberton, — Ginevra, by 
A. Lewis, — and Stars of the Morning, by 
A. F. Wallis,—also new editions of Newbolt’s 
Admirals All and The Island Race; and The 
Wind among the Reeds, by W. B. Yeats. 


Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. announce: 
Bench and Mitre, a Cornish Autobiography, by 
the Rev. W. J. Hocking,—The Cross in Dark 
Places, by the Rev. F. Caudwell,—The Spiritual 
Teaching of the Holy Grail, by the Rev. 
Morley Stevenson,_-By Way of Remembrance, 
sermons by Leonard E. Shelford,—Nearer to 
God, a devotional manual by the Rev. Evan 
Daniel,—Story-Lives of Great Authors, by F. J. 
Rowbotham,—Garden Pests, by Phcebe Allen, 
—The Original Poems and Others, by Ann and 
Jane Taylor and A. O'Keeffe, edited by E. V. 
Lucas, and illustrated by F. D. Bedford,—Tales 
from Miss Edgeworth, with introduction by 
Austin Dobson, illustrated by Hugh Thomson, — 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, with intro- 
duction by R. Garnett, illustrated by E. J. 
Sullivan,—A Posy of Verse from Herrick, 
illustrated in outline by Charles Robinson,—a 
new volume of Plays for Young People: Elsa 
and the Trolls, by Helen Shipton,—The Con- 
stable’s Stories, by Flora Schmalz,—The King’s 
Cockade, by H. Rendel, —The Girlhood of 
Theo, by M. Blair, — Lost Sir Brian, by 
F, Whishaw, — The Black Polyanthus, and 
Widow Maclean, by Jean Ingelow, — ‘‘Ten 
Minutes with Mothers,” by a Mother, — 
How to Speak and what to Say, by Mrs. A. H. 
Barltrop,—Addresses to the Mothers’ Union, by 
Mrs. Matthews,—The Religious Instruction of 
Children at Home, by Elizabeth Barker,—Hilda 
at School, by M. Macleod,—The Grey Rabbit, 
written and illustrated by M. Gladwin,—Bert’s 
Holiday, by J. Brockman,—Uncle Philip, 
Other People, Kenneth’s Children, and Mother 
Bunch, all by Stella Austin,—and several annual 
volumes. 

Messrs. Everett & Co.’s autumn publications 
include : Horse Breeding and Management, by 
F. Adye,—Breaking and Training Horses, by 
F. T. Barton,—Shots from a Lawyer’s Gun, by 
Nicholas Everitt,—Before the British Raj, by 
Major Arthur Griffiths, The Mark of the Broad 
Arrow, by Convict 77,—Mr. Sillifant Suckoo- 
thumb, and other Oxford Yarns, by Compton 
Reade,—Only a Jockey Boy, by L. Breaker,— 
Blue Cap, by Nat Gould, — Nat Gould’s 
Annual,—Rubbed Out, by R. Barnett,—A 
reprint of Christopher in his Sporting Jacket,— 
and The Sportsman’s Birthday Book. 








Literary Grossip. 


In response to numerous requests for 
a revision of his well-known, but now 
rather out-of-date book on ‘Infantry Fire 
Tactics,’ Lieut.-Col. C. B. Mayne has written 
4 volume entitled ‘The Infantry Weapon 


and its Use in War,’ which Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. will publish on the 23rd inst. 

Mr. Fisner Unwin is to publish a new 
book by Mr. Halliwell! Sutcliffe, entitled ‘A 
Bachelor in Arcady.’ In it the author 
abandons his strenuous manner of adven- 
ture, feud, swordplay, and fierce wooing, 
and attempts an English idyl. The Bachelor 
is a man of some thirty odd years, and 
dwells in rural peace among his animals, 
birds, fields, and flowers, in complacent con- 
tempt for such as have succumbed to 
matrimony. The curtain descends upon him, 
however, a bachelor no more. 


WE understand that the articles on the 
late Pope Leo XIII. which appeared in the 
July and October numbers of the Quarterly 
are by Mr. Richard Bagot. Mr. Bagot has 
been a frequent contributor to the National 
Review of articles dealing with the foreign 
policy of the Vatican, and has also written 
for the leading Italian review, Za Nuova 
Antologia, on the same subject. 


In Chambers’s Journal for November there 
will be short stories by Mrs. Mary Stuart 
Boyd, Mr. Andrew Marshall, Mr. Charles 
Edwardes, and Mr. Harold Bindloss. A 
legal hand has searched the records of the 
Court of Exchequer and the correspondence 
of the Barons with the Treasury and with 
local factors, a source evidently unknown to 
Stevenson when he wrote ‘ Kidnapped,’ and 
produced some fresh details of the Appin 
murder trial. Mr. Harry Quilter writes on 
Whistler; Mr. A. Francis Steuart has a 
paper on ‘The Last White Rose Queen’; 
and Mr. T. Hutchinson, of Melbourne, 
discusses ‘The Aborigines of Victoria.’ 
Other articles are ‘The Evolution of Trinity 
House,’ by Mr. Henry Leach, and ‘Thirty 
Years of First Nights,’ by Mr. W. Moy 
Thomas, late dramatic critic of the Daily 
News. 


Tue first number of the London University 
Gazette for the new session, published last 
Saturday, contains details of the special 
courses of lectures on Advanced Physiology 
in the Physiological Laboratory, by Dr. 
Buckmaster and Dr. Mott; on Advanced 
Botany at the Chelsea Physic Garden, by 
Mr. A. D. Hall; on Education, by Prof. 
Adams; on French Literature, by Prof. 
Antoine Thomas and Prof. Brandin; and 
on Music, by Sir Frederick Bridge; also 
of the public introductory lectures to be 
given by nineteen professors of University 
College, and of special lectures and classes 
at King’s College. Purticulars are also 
supplied of the University Extension 
Courses to be delivered. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that hitherto 
no life of Sir Francis Walsingham—the 
second, at least, of Elizabethan statesmen, 
“the pilot,” as Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
called him, ‘‘ who weathered the storm” of 
Papal and Spanish rage—has ever been 
written, whether in his own country or 
elsewhere. The lack, though not the dis- 
credit to English publishing enterprise, is 
about to be removed by Dr. Karl Stahlin, a 
pupil of Prof. Marcks, who has already 
published one study of Elizabethan history 
under the title of ‘Der Kampf um Schott- 
land’ (Teubner). Dr. Stahlin, who has 
paid more than one visit to this country in 





the search for materials, has succeeded in 


discovering several unknown facts about the 
great statesman’s career. 


Srupents and antiquaries who have occa- 
sion to consult the manuscripts at the General 
Register House, Edinburgh, will regret to 
hear of the retirement of Mr. Matthew 
Livingstone, the Deputy-Keeper of Records. 
When Mr. Livingstone was appointed to 
the post in 1892, the contents of the Register 
House were almost unknown even to the 
officials. Now, through Mr. Livingstone’s 
energy and enthusiasm, the vast material 
has to a large extent been classified, and is 
thus more easily accessible. Among the 
loose material were found some hitherto 
unpublished letters of Dunbar the poet, 
Smollett, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Parr, 
and Archbishop Sharp. It is anticipated 
that an official handbook to the records will 
be issued in due course. 


On the disputed length of the journey 
of the Canterbury pilgrims in Chaucer’s 
day the roll of the expenses of the King 
of Aragon’s Ambassador in 1415 throws 
new light. He reached Winchester from 
the sea on July 21st, Basingstoke on 
July 22nd, Hartford Bridge and Windsor 
on the 23rd, and Brentford and London 
on the 24th. At London he stayed till 
the morning of Wednesday, July 31st, 
when he started for Canterbury, probably 
with two or three attendants. He lunched 
at Deptford and supped at Rochester, the 
day costing 38s. 84d. On Thursday, August 
Ist, he lunched at Ospringe and supped 
at Canterbury for 27s. 04d.; on Friday, 
August 2nd, he must have seen the 
shrine—if not on the night before—for he 
lunched at Sittingbourne and supped at 
Rochester for 37s. 1$d. On Saturday, 
August 3rd, he lunched at Deptford and 
supped at London for 37s. 11d., having 
done his pilgrimage in four days at a cost 
(to our king) of 7/. 10s. 93d. including 
horse food, but not horse hire, since the 
ambassador and his suite rode their own 
Spanish horses. No doubt these were faster 
ones than Chaucer’s pilgrims could hire, but 
the latter may have travelled longer hours. 
At any rate, this journey increases the 
probability of the pilgrims having got to 
Canterbury in two days. 


As to the fare on the road, we take that 
of Friday, the fish-day, August 2nd, at 
Sittingbourne: For breakfast or lunch 
(prandium), white bread, 14d.; beer, 2d. ; 
eight flagons and a quarter of wine at 6¢.— 
4s. 1}d.; butter, 3d.; fuel, 4d.; salt and 
mustard, 4d.; eels, 4s.; four mullet at 11d. 
each, 3s. 8d.; fresh salmon, 3s.; salt fish, 
1ld.; shrimps, 7d.; pears, 4d.; spices, 4d. ; 
hay, 164d.; horse-bread, 23d. For supper 
(cena) at Rochester: White bread, 123d. ; 
eight and a half flagons of wine at 6d.— 
48. 3d.; eggs, 4d.; salt fich, 13d.; salt (no 
sum); fuel, 4d.; beds, 4d.[?] ; hay, 2s.; litter, 
4d.; horse-bread, 19d.; and for four and a 
half bushels of oats at 6d., 2s.3d. Total, 
378. 1}d., according to the MS. The whole 
account will be published in due course by the 
Chaucer Society. Dr. Furnivall is indebted 
to Dr. J. H. Wylie for calling his attention 
to it. 

Mr. Samvuet Cowan, whose work on ‘ The 
Gowrie Conspiracy’ was recently noticed in 





our columns, has prepared a comprehensive 
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‘ History of Perth,’ which will be published 
shortly in two volumes. The most ancient 
charter connected with Perth, that dated 
1162, has been specially translated for the 
work, by permission of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. ‘Translations are also bein 

included of some sixty ancient and historic 

papers in the keeping of Perth Town Council. 


A yew publishing house, called the 
Primrose Press, has just been founded by 
two authors, Mr. Allen Upward and Mr. 
L. Cranmer-Byng. 

Tux presentation of an address and other 
tokens of esteem to Mr. A. B. Todd, the 
veteran editor of the Cumnock Express, is of 
more than local interest. Mr. Todd’s ‘Homes, 
Haunts, and Battlefields of the Covenanters’ 
has enjoyed great popularity ; and hisservices 
to literature were recently recognized by an 
annuity from the Royal Bounty Fund. Mr. 
Todd is one of the oldest working journalists 
in the country, having been in active service 
since 1844. 


Tue next memorial tablet to be affixed to 
a house in Bath by the Corporation will 
commemorate the sojourn there of Walter 
Scott when a boy. In 1777 he was 
taken to Bath for treatment, and spent a 
year at 6, South Parade. The ceremony of 
unveiling the tablet will be performed by 
Mr. Andrew Lang on the 27th of this 
month. 


An interesting article by M. Octave 
Uzanne in the October Fortnightly, on the 
decline of letters in France and the literary 
effect of the Dreyfus case, is slightly defaced 
by a curious misprint of ‘‘ Maitre Bargeret”’ 
for ‘‘ Monsieur Bergeret.” 


Frew people can have beaten Goethe as a 
correspondent. The Weimar edition of his 
works will include, according to recent com- 
putation, some forty-eight volumes, con- 
taining about 13,000 letters. 


Tut Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Report on Manuscripts in the 
Welsh Language, Vol. II. Part II., MSS. 
at Llan Stephan, and a list of omissions 
from the Report of the Free Library at 
Cardiff (1s. 87.). 








SCIENCE 


—— 


A History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England from the Year after the Oxford 
Parliament (1259) to the Commencement 
of the Continental War (1793), Compiled 
entirely from Original and Contempo- 
raneous Records by James E. Thorold 
Rogers. Edited, with sundry Additions, 
by one of his Sons.—Vol. VEI. 1703- 
1793. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tue late Prof. Rogers began collecting 
materials for his great work on prices 
many years ago. Immense labour must 
have been undergone before the first two 
volumes, which terminate in 1400, were 
issued in 1866. The sixth volume, carry- 
ing the work down to 1702, was the last 
that - eo in the author’s lifetime. 
He left, however, behind him valuable 
collections for the eighteenth century, which 
have been arranged and largely added to 
by his son, Mr. Arthur G. L. Rogers. This 
had from the first been decided upon as the 





final halting-place, for the great struggle 
which poe. men’s energies for halt a 
generation, and the discoveries in the means 
of transit which soon followed, were the 
cause of such profound changes in social 
life, that whenever the later period is dealt 
with, as we sincerely hope it soon will be, 
a different method will almost necessarily 
be followed. ‘The earlier volumes, which 
were issued under Prof. Rogers’s own eye, 
need not be spoken of; they have taken a 
place in the libraries of historical students 
and sociologists from which nothing can 
displace them. It is useless to indulge in 
speculation as to how the present would 
have been laid before the public had it 
received the advantage of being completed 
by him who first thought out the details. 
In several respects it would, no doubt, have 
been different. Noone can take up another’s 
work and carry it forward on the exact lines 
devised by him who planned it. We must 
say, however, that the research and care as 
to minuteness of detail here displayed have 
left very little to wish for. What we do miss 
is the lucid introductory chapters which 
Prof. Rogers, we feel sure, would have 
given had he lived to complete his task. 
Very few of us have so minute a knowledge 
of the fluctuations of money values in the 
eighteenth century as to be able to make 
the best use of the tables before us without 
a commentary. We lack, too, some account 
of the seasons. At the present day a deficient 
crop or a bad harvest makes little difference 
in the price of breadstuffs, for our colonies 
and foreign countries make up the deficiency ; 
but in days when we were mainly dependent 
on home growths the case was different. 
In years when there was a short supply 
or the corn sprouted the poor suffered 
more than we can easily realize. This 
was the case in 1801, when the market 
average for the year rose to more than six 
pounds a quarter, and, if we may trust the 
memories of our elders, reached in some 
markets for a short period the famine price 
of ten pounds. The average for 1812 and 
the following year was nearly as high, 
and if tradition is to be accepted, as in this 
case we think it is, much of the wheat 
sprouted in such a way as to be utterly 
unfit for human food. 

In the earlier volumes of this work the 
information as to prices was in great part 
drawn from accounts which have been pre- 
served in several of the colleges at Oxford ; 
but documents of this sort have not been so 
largely available in the present instance. 
The scanty supply from this source has been 
augmented from newspapers, which early in 
the eighteenth century began to publish the 
prices realized in markets. Domestic 
account books and files of bills now become 
commoner. There are several volumes of this 
nature in the British Museum, and, if we 
are not mistaken, in other great libraries. 
Mr. Rogers has had access to numerous 
accounts belonging to the Earl of Carlisle, 
now kept at Castle Howard, from which 
he has gleaned much of interest; but the 
papers preserved at Brandsby Hall, York- 
shire, were his most valuable discovery. 
Mr. Fairfax-Cholmley possesses there a 
great treasure of eighteenth-century docu- 
ments which illustrate prices, with a collec- 
tion of receipted bills going back to about 
the year 1740. The Cholmleys were great 





land improvers. They were probably the 
earliest squires in the north of England 
who had even a dim idea that agriculture 
could be dealt with by scientific methods; 
they had also formed the excellent habit of 
preserving papers, seemingly of all sorts, 
such as most people, then as now, condemn 
to the fire. The result has been that the 
editor has discovered much of importance 
not only regarding prices, but also on 
matters which illustrate the domestic life of 
the upper classes. The Cholmleys led a 
quiet homely life. They were, it is evident, 
upright, kindly people of refined character. 
If their household may be taken as a type 
of those of the more opulent country squires 
of their day, we cannot but conclude that, 
then as now, novelists who satirized their 
class were more picturesque than truthful. 

We have a list of wheat-prices from 
various parts of England, which, so far as 
ordinary seasons were concerned, must fur- 
nish a trustworthy account of market values ; 
but it should never be forgotten that in 
times before canals and railways came into 
use local circumstances, such as hailstorms, 
floods, and blight, might wellnigh destroy 
the crop in one district, so that something 
approaching a famine occurred, while bread 
was plentiful in another. This was fully 
appreciated in the Middle Ages, as is shown 
by ‘The Lay of Havelok the Dane,’ the 
author of which is bold enough to represent 
a great dearth at Grimsby, both of corn and 
fish, when food was plentiful at Lincoln, 
though it is obvious that in time of famine 
supplies might have been sent from the 
latter town either overland or by river and 
sea. Such an inconsistent story would 
never have been accepted, even in a romance, 
had not its hearers been familiar with the 
idea of one part of the kingdom suffering 
from severe hunger, while another at a 
short distance was amply supplied with the 
necessities of life. 

The prices of hops are mainly taken from 
the Kentish Post. We wish more northern 
shires could have been laid under contribu- 
tion. Hops were cultivated at Retford, in 
Nottinghamshire, less than fifty years ago, 
and, we believe, have been grown at a 
more recent date in other parts of that 
county. ‘Hop garth” and “hop yard” 
occur occasionally in names of enclosures in 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. The pages 
headed ‘Sundry Articles’ contain many 
curious entries, concerning which much, 
both of fact and speculation, might be said. 
In 1705 we find mention of the purchase of 
a ‘fountain pen,” and in the following year 
a picture of the Prodigal cost 8/. This, from 
its price, must have been a painting, not 
one of the series of coloured engravings 
once #0 common in farmhouses and 
places of greater pretension as to 
attract the notice of Washington Irving, 
who speaks of the young man as 
represented ‘‘in a red coat and leather 
breeches.” Hungary water occurs in the 
Harting accounts in 1712 and 1715. It 
was believed to be an almost unfailing 
remedy for a bad memory. About the same 
time King’s College, Cambridge, purchased 
a “‘ Pistol tinder-box.” Objects of this kind 
are now seldom met with. They were shaped 
likea pistol. In the pan was a receptacle 
for tinder, which was lighted by sparks 
produced by a flint-and-steel arrangement. 
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like that of an ordinary pistol of days before 
the percussion-cap came into use. 

Probably the most laborious parts of the 
volume are the tables of the daily prices 
of Bank stock and similar securities. 
They will be of great service to serious 
historical students. The table of the fluc- 
tuations of the South Sea stock is of extra- 
ordinary interest. On January Ist, 1720, 
the market price was 1284, and step by step 
the shares rose until they had reached 
at the end of June upwards of 1,000. On 
Christmas Eve they had sunk to 153, and 
on December 26th the books were closed. 
The result is known to all men. 

An account is given of the appointments 
of the wages for which colliers, labourers on 
farms, artificers, and domestic servants were 
to work, issued by the justices of the peace 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire in 1703. 
Colliers were to receive one shilling a day 
without food, and women servants in the 
houses of gentlemen or well-to-do yeomen 
their food and not more than forty shillings 
per annum, while those who served farmers 
on the same conditions were to receive but 
thirty shillings. It should be remarked, 
however, that the women spun in the even- 
ing linen for their own uss, and that, accord- 
ing to the custom in most parts of Yorkshire 
and the adjacent counties, their mistresses 
supplied the flax. This custom was con- 
tinued in many places during the first 
twenty years of the nineteenth century. 
The original from which Mr. Rogers has 
transcribed the above is among the Quarter 
Sessions papers preserved at Wakefield. 
Documents somewhat differently worded, 
but substantially the same, were issued at 
several subsequent periods. The last time 
seems to have been in 1722. 








GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


The Island of Formosa. By James W. 
Davidson. (Macmillan. )—Thisimposing volume, 
from the pen of the United States Consul in 
Formosa, cannot fail to take rank as the 
standard work on that island, the natural 
resources of which it will do much to make 
better known. This newly acquired Japanese 
territory unites, as the author remarks, many 
claims to attention, 

“whether we consider the variety and richness of 
its soil; the stores of its mineral wealth; its 
scenery, grand and picturesque ; or the character of 
its aboriginal inhabitants, tribes of savages as wild 
and untamed as can be found in all Asia.” 

it can hardly be doubted that a prosperous 
future lies before this island, if wisely adminis- 
tered. With half the area of Scotland, but 
placed in more kindly latitudes, it produces, 
or is capable of producing, a vast number of 
commodities of economic importance. In the 
first place it is the chief source of the supply 
of camphor, which is now extensively used in 
many industries, as, for example, in the 
manufacture of celluloid, and as a drug, Much 
of the camphor forest has been recklessly 
destroyed, but it still covers vast districts of 
the mountain region which stretches through 
the island from north to south, and after 
years of destruction without replanting, the 
area which remains untouched is still esti- 
mated at 1,500 square miles at least. The 


Japanese Government, which now claims a 


monopoly in the camphor trade, intends to 
insist on gradual reforestation, though, even 
without this precaution, and at the present rate 
of destruction, it is estimated that Formosa alone 
could supply the whole world with camphor for 





at least a century. The wild and fierce aborigines 
of the interior have viewed with dread the 
destruction of the forest, and frightful acts of 
retaliation have taken place, Yet, hardly as 
the narrowing of their forest haunts un- 
doubtedly presses on the aboriginal peoples, it 
has bestowed upon the island as a whole new 
sources of prosperity, by providing cleared lands 
for tea planting, which is one of the healthiest 
of Formosan industries, There is little demand 
for Formosan tea in this country, where India 
and Ceylon teas hold the market, but in America 
it is in high repute. Mr. Davidson gives 
an exhaustive account of the cultivation, pick- 
ing, and preparation of tea, with statistics 
brought up to date. The list of the other 
economic plants is a long one, comprising indigo 
and other dye plants, the so-called China grass 
and other valuable fibre plants, paper plants, 
oil plants, soap plants, sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
many others. An interesting chapter deals with 
the aboriginal tribes, to whom Mr. Davidson is 
inclined to attribute a Malay origin, with some 
Papuan intermixture, more clearly seen in their 
culture than in their physical characteristics. 
The civilized population is Chinese and Japanese, 
the former chiefly engaged in agricultural, the 
latter in commercial, professional, and official 
pursuits. The author makes it clear that it is a 
gain both to Formosa and to the world that the 
island has passed under Japanese control. 
Education is proceeding as rapidly as possible, 
but is so little appreciated by the Chinese 
that in many cases it is necessary to hire 
scholars. ‘Technical and agricultural schools are 
being founded, and an institution exists which 
might profitably be copied in this country, a 
colonial administrative school, “ organized by 
officials in their private capacity, which holds an 
evening session at which studies consistent with 
the title of the school are taken up.” 

The volume, to whose wealth of valuable 
information we have done but scant justice, 
though printed at Yokohama, is well got up. 
A few misprints remain uncorrected, the most 
serious of which is the substitution in three 

laces of “‘ Hickam ” for the name of Prof. 8. J. 
Hickson, the well-known zoologist and naturalist. 


St. Helena: the Historic Island, from its Dis- 
covery to the Present Date. By E. L. Jackson. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.)— Although manifestly 
unskilled in literary compilation, Mr. Jackson 
has contrived to string together, in a somewhat 
desultory fashion, a voluminous budget of notes 
(gathered from old records, reports in Blue- 
books, former histories of the island, and news- 
papers) relating to St. Helena, the best-described 
island of its size in all the world during the past 
century. 

It may be remembered that the last important 
work on St. Helena, published nearly thirty 
years ago by Melliss, continued the well-known 
history by Brooke from 1823 to 1875: an 
uneventful period, characterized only by the 

roceedings of the Vice-Admiralty Court estab- 
Fished for the trial of slavers and the forma- 
tion of the Liberated African Depdt in 
Rupert’s Valley. The prosperity of the island 
ceased with the old East India Company and 
the extinction of the slave-trade after the 
American war, and the revenues of the Crown 
colony became much diminished for a number 
of years subsequently, the somnolent apathy 
of the inhabitants being only interrupted, at 
long intervals, by such incidents as an unusually 
heavy flood, a fall of ponderous rocks from the 
steep declivities over Jamestown, and the inter- 
ment of Dinizulu and other Kaffirs in 1890, 
Great, therefore, was the stir when the break- 
ing out of the African war was closely followed 
by the speedy connexion of the island with 
England, Europe, and the Oape by the Eastern 
Telegraph cable, and the advent of some 6,000 
Boer prisoners of war, and a vastly increased 
garrison to guard them. Never before, even 
in Napoleonic times, had such a number of 


men-of-war, transports, and ships laden with 
supplies visited Jamestown, and its small popu- 
lation of but 700 men, besides women pod pe: - 
dren in proportion, was swamped by this military 
occupation. 

Two large camps were formed in the healthy 
uplands—on Deadwood Plain and at Broad 
Bottom —the more intractable Boers being 
confined in High Knoll Fort; and although 
several attempts to escape were made, only one 
prisoner succeeded in leaving the island by being 
shipped in a large packing-case. He seems to 
have been recaptured on board ship. 

The topographical and physical features of 
the island are detailed in a fairly accurate 
manner, but we must demur strongly to the 
statement that, ‘‘ viewed from the sea, the town 
resembles that of St. Peter's Port, the capital 
of the island of Guernsey in the English 
Channel,” as two more wholly dissimilar towns 
can hardly be imagined. A brief allusion is 
made to the introduction of the cosmopolitan 
vegetation, which has overrun the island and 
nearly extinguished its indigenous flora. Several 
of the photographic views give a good idea of the 
woodland scenery, notably those of the extensive 
ces around Plantation House and Oak- 

ank. 

Among the jottingsfrom the old official records, 
which date from 1673, are several curious 
entries ; most of these, however, have been pre- 
viously published in pamphlet form by the late 
Governor Janisch, himself a native of the island, 
which he never left during his lifetime, and a 
wonderfully self-educated, well-informed gentle- 
man, an astronomer above mediocrity, and a 
good chess- player. Prominent in the old 
volumes are the notices of frequent and cruel 
punishments inflicted on women and slaves. 
For instance, under date 1679, we find ‘‘ Sarah 
Marshall to have 31 lashes on her naked body 
for scandal-Asses ” (sic) ; and in the followin 
year, ‘‘Women whipped on their nak 
bodies at the Flagstaff in Jamestown.” 
This would seem to have been in accord 
with the insular law that any woman 
convicted of tale- bearing, mischief - making, 
scolding, or drunkenness should be punished 
by ducking or whipping. A long list is given 
of the names of the various properties and 
localities, together with observations on them, 
which seem to be taken almost wholly from a 
former publication by Janisch; and there is 
a curious disarrangement in this, as in other 
parts of the book, which leads us to infer that 
Mr. Jackson can never have superintended the 
printing or corrected the proofs of his volume. 
Thus the alphabetical list of localities com- 
mencing in the fourth chapter is suddenly 
broken off at the letter C, ‘Chubbs’ Spring,’ 
while the next entry, ‘Chappell Valley,’ forms 
the title of the next chapter, where the list is 
continued as far as P, ‘Prospect,’ where it 
ceases, and the large subject of Napoleon’s life 
and captivity is interpolated for some fifty- 
four pages; the phenomenon of the so-called 
‘Rollers’ following, all under the same head- 
ing of ‘Chappell Valley.’ The penultimate 
chapter treats of ‘Slavery and the Work of 
H.M., Cruisers on the West Coast of Africa,’ to 
which are joined tables of foreign coins current 
in St; Helena, and, by a sudden transition, a 
list of former and recent governors, with the 
present civil establishment, while notices of 
various societies are followed by the names 
of the military officers lately forming the garri- 
son. Finally comes an account of Tristan 
d’Acunha, and accompanying it long extracts 
from the ‘Navy List,’ giving the names of 
officers and warrant officers of each ship on 
the station, with the list of plants found in the 
island, taken from Melliss’s book. Altogether 
what might have been a most useful compila- 
tion has been spoilt by carelessness. There is 
no attempt at an index, nor even a list of the 
photographic views, which are numerous, and 





illustrate the volume very fairly. 
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The History of the World.—Vol. III. West- 
ern Asia and Africa, Edited by Dr. H. F. 
Helmolt. (Heinemann.)—This volume, while 
more conventional in arrangement than that 
recently noticed, is, we think, more successful 
in covering the whole of the ground. It reads 
less like a translation, though it would profit by 
revision. In some cases the transliteration of 
place-names kas been carelessly done, and far 
too many German forms are retained. The 
term Indo-Germanic should not, we think, have 
been employed. Finally, except in Germany, 
life is not long enough for the historian 
of the world to indulge in such circumlocu- 
tions as ‘‘ Lieutenant-General Paul Sandford, 
Lord Methuen,” or ‘‘ Frederick Sleigh, Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar, and Horatio Herbert, Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum,” even where they are 
correct, which George Arthur French certainly 
is not. The English usage on all these points 
should have been followed. Except for these 
and similar minor defects, the volume deserves 
high praise. The section dealing with ‘ Ancient 
Nearer Asia’ summarizes in an admirable 
manner the history of the civilizations which, 
in remote antiquity, arose in the Euphrates 
basin and the adjacent regions; the second 
section, ‘Mohammedan Nearer Asia,’ continues 
the story up to the present day, when the desert 
has resumed its sway, the nomad has replaced 
the agriculturist, and poverty-stricken races 
extract a bare subsistence from lands which once 
formed part of the garden of the world. It is 
a striking contrast to turn from this record of a 
civilization that has had its day and passed, to 
that of a civilization which as yet has hardly 
begun. The section dealing with the unde- 
veloped African lands, from the pen of Dr. 
Heinrich Schurz, is marked by a sound grasp of 
geographical conditions and of the influence 
they exert upon historical destiny. Africa is, 
in a sense, the historical laboratory of the modern 
world, in which the processes of historical evolu- 
tion, enormously magnified, may be watched 
in operation. The concluding section, dealing 
with the history of Egypt from the earliest 
up to the present time, is by Dr. Carl Niebuhr. 


Central Europe. By Joseph Partsch. (Heine- 
mann.)—The new volume of Mr. Mackinder’s 
series on the ‘‘ Regions of the World” is from 
the penof the Professor of Geography in Breslau. 
The plan of the book is that of the previous 
issues, including a detailed survey of physical 
features and a general sketch of climatic, ethno- 
graphic, political, and economic conditions, fol- 
lowed by an account of the settlements and 
routes of the natural sub-divisions, conditions 
of intercommunication, and means of national 
defence, The outline of the physical history 
of this region, which is perhaps better known 
than that of any other, at least as far as the 
west is concerned, is very inadequate; and 
a chapter on flora and fauna ought to have 
formed part of a work of such pretensions. 
The German text has been translated by Miss 
Clementina Black, condensed by Mr. Reeves, 
and revised by the editor. So well has the work 
been done that comparatively few sentences 
suggest that a translation has been made. The 
spelling of place-names is not always so satia- 
factory, and there is no reason why such forms 
as Dantzig, Goritz, or Griiz should be retained. 
If the composition and spelling are English, the 
sentiments of the author are not, and from begin- 
ning to end thereader is in a German atmosphere. 
This makes the work all the more instructive, 
and compels attention to German ideals. It is 
not possible, however, to see eye to eye with 
the author on all points. For instance, we 
cannot attribute the progress of many cities so 
much to the blessings of becoming politically 
Prussian as to less sublime events, such as the 
development of means of transport and the 
removal of economic barriers. This ultra- 
patriotic point of view is explicable when we 
remember that Dr. Partsch is a professor in a 





frontier province of a state which has persis- 
tently striven to consolidate its possessions by 
intellectual as well as material forces. Another 
Germanic characteristic of the work is the wealth 
of detail. The author, especially in his descrip- 
tive chapters, is apt to set together many terse 
summaries of geographical and historical facts 
in such a manner as to constitute a mosaic, 
the individual parts of which are of greater 
interest than the general plan, which is not 
outlined with sufficient firmness. The book, 
however, is the best in our language on Central 
Europe, and well worth careful study. 








SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.— Oct. 5.—Mr. J. Patten 
Barber, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘Motor Transport for Goods,’ by Mr. Douglas 
Mackenzie. 
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At Gresham College, from Tuesday next for 
four days, Prof. W. H. Wagstaff will lecture on 
‘A Mathematician’s Diversions.’ Many inter- 
esting puzzles and paradoxes will be discussed, 


Ws regret to notice the death at Galashiels, 
on Friday last week, of Mr. James Wilson, a 
noted geologist and antiquary. In 1861, along 
with Prof. Lapworth, of Birmingham, Mr. 
Wilson began geological research in the Scottish 
Borders, and the results of his studies were 
subsequently incorporated in the official maps 
of the Geological Survey. He also did good 
service as an archeeologist, having been the dis- 
coverer of the famous broch at Torwoodlee, 
Galashiels, the second largest in Scotland. Mr. 
Wilson had been editor of the Scottish Border 
Record since 1881. 


Tue fact that a number of persons have been 
reported as ‘‘missing’’ recently has, it would 
appear from the daily press, much exercised 
the mind of the public, who are asking whether 
this is a hitherto unnoticed product of the 
strenuous life of to-day. It would be erroneous 
to assume that these states of mental lapse are 
only now being recognized. They have been 
well known to psychologists for a long time, but 
the number of instances were comparatively few, 
and though now and then a case would be 
brought before the courts, the discussion of the 
subject was virtually restricted to specialist 
journals. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the question is one of general importance, 
and interest in it has been enhanced by the 
recently published statistics of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy. It may be said that the 
relentless disease known as general paralysis of 
the insane is the penalty of what we call “full 
civilization.” If it were more generally known 
that nervous breakdown—neurasthenia—is fre- 
quently an immediate precursor of definite 
es change, this warning would be oftener 

eeded. 


Bur besides obvious and grosser forms of 
mental aberration, there is one state, not so 
well known, which occasionally yields some 
unpleasant surprises, namely, petit mal, a minor 
form of that common explosive state of the 
brain known as epilepsy. In this condition 
there is a momentary loss of consciousness so 
slight that the only evidence may be a fixity of 
the eyes without loss of equilibrium. The im- 
portant point in this state is a medico-legal one, 
for the fit occasionally determines a series of 
automatic actions for which the patient is irre- 
sponsible. In a large hospital recently, for 


instance, a man, while waiting with his wife to 
see the physician, had a fit, his return to con- 








sciousness being marked by an attempt to do 
her bodily injury. Another patient, at a dif. 
ferent institution, immediately after such a fit, 
seized a poker and began to belabour the doctor, 
There are also on record many cases of persons 
having, in this condition, travelled long dis- 
tances, and behaved apparently quite rationally, 
without realizing responsibility, until the return 
of their normal state, which perhaps found them 
in peculiar circumstances and a long way from 
home. One man eo afflicted last remembered 
being in the outskirts of London, and when he 
became fully conscious he was in New York. In 
some such instances hypnotism has succeeded in 
gradually unfolding the mental processes during 
the sub-conscious state, assertions being after- 
wards verified by inquiry. It is a difficult sub- 
ject, for in allowing play to his humanitarian 
instincts the physician must always have in 
mind the possibility of malingering. 

THE amount of rainfall has continued to be 
the special feature of interest in connexion with 
the weather. In the three summer months, 
June to August, the fall at Greenwich exceeded 
the average by 96in. This would seem, how- 
ever, to have been most remarkable in and 
near London; at Aberdeen the excess was 
only 3°1 in., and at Londonderry not more 
than 1'4in. Throughout August the weather 
was cold; the mean daily temperature was 
below the average every day, with only three 
exceptions, the mean deficit being two and a half 
degrees. 

Some photographs of the spectrum of the 
limbs of Venus, taken by Mr. Percival Lowell 
in February and March with a new and powerful 
spectrograph specially adapted to the purpose, 
seem to show that the planet cannot rotate in 
anything like so short a time as twenty-four 
hours, and tend to confirm Prof. Schiaparelli’s 
theory that the true period is the same as that 
of her revolution round the sun. 

Tue ‘ Rapport Annuel sur |’ Etat de ]’Observa- 
toire de Paris,’ for the year 1902, has recently 
come to hand, Perhaps the most interesting 
item relates to the approaching publication of 
the great catalogue of stars deduced from re- 
observation of those contained in Lalande’s 
‘ Histoire Céleste,’ a work which was commenced 
under Le Verrier in 1854, and completed under 
M. Leewy in 1899.  Lalande’s observations 
were made between 1791 and 1801, so that we 
now have the means of comparing star-places 
obtained from observations made at the same 
place nearly a century apart. M. Bossert has 
calculated from these the proper motions of no 
fewer than 1,478 stars. A first volume of the 
photographic catalogue of stars has appeared ; 
also a sixth part of the splendid ‘ Atlas Photo- 
graphique de la Lune,’ deduced from 504 plates 
taken with the large equatorial coudé. The 
work of the Paris zone of the great Astrographic 
Survey proceeds satisfactorily. It need hardly 
be said that the regular operations of the great 
establishment presided over by M. Loewy 
have been carried on with accustomed regu- 
larity and dispatch. We have already 
alluded, in our notice of the Report of the 
Astronomer Royal, to the redetermination of 
the difference of longitude between the Paris 
and Greenwich observatories, effected by two 
pairs of interchanged observers connected with 
each. The first series has been reduced, and 
the concordance of.the results is striking. It 
should also be mentioned that a large number 
of observations of absolute polar distances of 
stars has been made with the great meridian- 
circle for redetermination of the latitude of 
the Paris Observatory. 


M. DszstanprEs obtained some observations 
of the visual and photographic spectra of Bofg- 
relly’s comet (c, 1903) at the Meudon Obsetr- 
vatory. The spectrum generally was of the 
characteristic hydro-carbon type, but near thie 
nucleus a number of additional faint bands we 
noticed. 
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Four more small planets have been dis- 
covered at the Konigstuhl Observatory, Heidel- 
berg: one by Herr Dugan on the 22nd ult.,twoon 
the 23rd (the second of which may be identical 
with Aschera, No. 214), and one on the 24th by 
Prof. Max Wolf. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


The Early Journal of C. R. Cookerell. Edited 


by his Son. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tus book is a slight but charming record 
of the travels of a famous architect, who 
wandered about the Mediterranean from 
1810 for several years, then returned, and 
was in England for forty years one of the 
leading members of his profession. Noone 
would guess from this record of easy-going 
irregular life that the author would become 
the architect of important public buildings 
in England, a Royal Academician, and at 
the close of his life an authority on art. 
The one feature which predominates in 
this early period is the author’s love 
of Greek architecture and sculpture, and 
the good fortune whereby he was a lead- 
ing agent in the discovery of two great 
temples, or rather the plan and orna- 
ment of two great temples, for their 
remains were obvious enough to any 
visitor. But in these discoveries Cockerell 
was never alone. He always had earnest 
and ambitious colleagues, not only to help 
him, but also toutilize him in producing their 
accounts of the joint operations. He was 
evidently lazy about his work—an artistic 
creature, ready to give away what he had, 
and to claim nothing for himself. The 
portrait in the front of the book represents 
him as exceedingly handsome, and so even 
Sir Stratford Canning officially describes 
him. There is no hint from the editor 
whether this portrait is taken from a famous 
picture of him by Ingres, but we presume it 
is. At any rate, his personal beauty and 
charm (for he was molto simpatico) made him 
friends everywhere, and probably saved 
him from many dangers in his adventures 
about thé Levant. The years of his travel 
covered that curious crisis when almost 
all Europe was closed to Englishmen by 
Napoleon, and the Turks offered the 
solitary hospitality of their country to our 
tourists. But however fascinating the 
coasts of Greece and Asia Minor might be, 
the visiting of them in Cockerell’s day was 
an amusement full of peril. In the first 
place, he and most of his companions got 
dangerous attacks of fever in places which 
provided neither physicians nor nurses 
beyond the help of kind but incompetent 
hosts and friends. If they escaped this 
danger, there was an equal risk of being 
caught by brigands, and this, too, happened 
to some of them. Thirdly, the bays and 
creeks were not safer than the mountains, 
for they swarmed with pirates and 
privateers, so that even on sea there was no 
safety. The man-of-war which conveyed 
Cockerell along the coast of Syria had her 
captain desperately wounded and a mid- 
shipman killed by savage natives firing 
from the shore. Byron has made the 


English public familiar with this sort of 
adventure, in which Cockerell was at times 
| his companion. But there are many German 





and French records of the same kind. Vil- 
loison’s preface to his edition of the [liad 
and Winckelmann’s tragic death show us 
that these dangers were no mere exaggera- 
tion in the poet. 

The editor justly remarks that the 
enthusiasm for Greek art was very great 
in the early years of the century. Tra- 
vellers like Gell, Clarke, and Dodwell had 
made the wonders of Greek art familiar in 
England; the treasures brought home by 
Elgin, as well as those found by Cockerell 
(now in Munich and London), were more 
than enough to stimulate public curiosity. 
The Dilettanti Society, which long survived 
this brilliant epoch, was a splendid mani- 
festation of the English patronage of these 
precious relics of Hellenic splendour. But 
before Cockerell’s ‘Temple of Basse’ saw 
the light, the dulness of a most inartistic 
generation had quenched all this enthusiasm. 
Cockerell did not live to see the great new 
revival of Greek antiquarian research, 
which was introduced by the monumental 
studies of Penrose on Athenian architecture. 
In his journal there are statements which 
imply that he thought he had discovered 
all the secrets of Greek art; but to us 
nowadays his excavations seem very rudely 
planned and his studies superficial. He 
was, no doubt, much led astray by the old- 
fashioned view that the search after statues 
was the main object of the excavator; and 
the removal of these statues to some 
European museum was, of course, the 
obvious way of making them known and 
of preserving them from Turkish bar- 
barism. For Greece in those days hardly 
counted as part of Europe. Indeed, 
travellers have often heard the Greeks, 
even thirty years ago, talk of going to 
Europe when they went to Italy or France. 
All these things are, fortunately, of the 
past, and we must not blame Cockerell if 
he was the child of his generation. Nay, 
rather we must praise him for tastes far 
more catholic than those of his fellows, as 
his studies on Gothic architecture amply 
showed. 

He shared in the current hatred of the 
Turks, whose rule, at all events, was as 
brutal and barbarous as can well be ima- 
gined; and he was, of course, a Phil- 
Hellene, though he saw clearly the faults 
of the patriots, whose big talk during his 
Wanderjahre gave little promise of the 
splendid courage and endurance they showed 
a few years later in their War of Libera- 
tion. Nevertheless he has to confess, with 
his admirable fairness, that he received much 
kindness from individual Turks not of the 
ruling class, and his notes on the famous 
Ali of Joannina are deeply interesting in 
showing the attractive side of that notorious 
despot. He tells us repeatedly that Ali 
Pasha’s manners were fascinating, and that, 
whatever may have been his crimes, he was 
not only an able and successful ruler, but 
also a most courteous and agreeable man. 

As the editor remarks, Cockerell had no 
taste for writing, and the real man could 
best be judged from his beautiful drawings. 
These were to be seen in the remarkable 
exhibition last summer of the Burlington 
Club, which also contained some exqui- 
site fragments brought home by him. 
Unfortunately there are none of either 
reproduced in the book before us. Had 





this been done it would have added a great 
charm to the modest and candid record of 
an exceedingly interesting and attractive 
personality. 








Portraitures of Julius Cesar. By Frank J. 
Scott. (Longmans.)—This interesting and care- 
fully illustrated book is very badly written, and 
shows its author to be in no sense a scholar. 
Blunders in English, as well as in the quo- 
tations from other languages, are very frequent. 
We had begun by noting them for the purpose 
of this review, but found the task tedious and 
unprofitable. Nor do these blunders much affect 
the main purpose of the book, the result of 
leisure and money spent by an American in hunt- 
ing up all the alleged statues and busts of Julius 
Cesar, and publishing photographs or draw- 
ings of them, and a few casts taken from the 
originals, with the commentary of a shrewd man 
of the world. We should have preferred to 
see all the important ones on a single sheet, 
when comparison would have been much easier 
than by turning the pages backwards and for- 
wards for the pictures scattered through the 
book. But this is a slight inconvenience. 
More seriously do we object to the author's 
speculations on portraiture (of which he uses 
the plural in his title apparently for portraits). 
He does not seem to distinguish between ideal 
and real likenesses. Having built up an 
uncritical image of perfection, which he 
conceives Julius Cesar to be, without a single 
flaw in his character, he concludes as a 
matter of course that the representations best 
corresponding to all these virtues must be the 
most faithful portraits of the man. But in the 
first place, if he had read Mr. Oman’s recent 
study of Cesar, he would have found that there 
were serious flaws in his hero which might well 
have affected the expression of his countenance. 
Secondly, Mr. Scott seems to imagine that in 
every case the face is an index of the man. 
This is notoriously false. Who could have 
guessed the powers of General Wolfe, or of 
Bishop Berkeley, or of Benjamin Jowett, or of 
Talleyrand, from their faces? and had they 
lived centuries ago, would any one have 
believed the pictures we have of them to be 
genuine? As we have no good evidence for 
any of the portraits of the great Cesar, it is 
possible that the ugliest and weakest face 
among them may after all be the most faithful. 
Mr. Scott is quite consistent when he asserts 
that the portraits of Napoleon by Canova and 
Thorwaldsen after his death are far the best we 
have. They may be so artistically ; they are 
certainly not so really. Among the pictures in 
this book a Hermes of Greek work, with a head 
alleged to be an idealized portrait of Csesar, is 
by far the most beautiful. It shows how the 
Greeks, even of this Silver Age, surpassed all 
competitors in their art. But it is surely not 
the most faithful. Mr. Scott even goes so far 
as to supply a couple of his own drawings 
representing what Cesar should have looked 
like! But we will not complain of these 
humorous absences of humour in our author. 
Amid a crowd of statues and busts, many of which 
seem not intended for Julius Ceesar at all, he 
has given all the good ones accessible to him, 
including several not known to us before, 
We will go further and say that the study of 
these pictures, with Mr. Scott’s intelligent com- 
ments, has made us change our minds regard- 
ing the comparative excellence of the rival 
portraits. Most people who had thought about 
it preferred either the British Museum bust or 
that in Naples to all the rest. They are very 
similar, and certainly intended for the same 
person. After Mr. Scott’s excellent criticism 
of the narrowness of the upper forehead in the 
London example, we should have given the 
palm to the great Naples bust. But the little- 
known marble from the museum of Parma 
seems to us now, in many respects, more 
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striking, and corroborated in a remarkable 
way bya miniature bronze in the Prado Museum 
at Madrid, which Mr. Scott discovered under 
the misnomer of Germanicus. It is so like the 
Parma bust as to be almost a replica, having, 
moreover, the advantage of a certainly genuine 
nose, which hardly a single marble bust of anti- 
quity can boast. If there be any faithful like- 
ness of the great Dictator extant, these seem to 
us to have the first claim. But the chances are 
that all were idealized, just like the late por- 
traits of Napoleon. This we suspect from the 

reat inferiority of the heads on the coins, which 
Mr. Scott, from his standpoint, naturally 
rejects in = as utterly unworthy of his hero. 
They may have been very like him, notwithstand- 
ing their ugliness. If a number of the coins 
were photographed one over the other, accord- 
ing to the process used for ascertaining types 
of character, we might attain a result as likely 
to be faithful as any of the combinations of our 
author. 

We should feel more confidence in his judg- 
ment of good and bad work if he did not 
frequently shock us by his allusions to things 
irrelevant. One of the busts may possibly have 
been got out of the Tiber during the excava- 
tions, ‘‘ which have been very extensive during 
the past thirty years, for the foundations of the 
new bridges and the superb new quays.” Among 
the unparalleled butcheries of beauty perpe- 
trated by the modern vandals who have infested 
Rome since 1870, none was more condemned 
by people of taste than the destruction of 
the picturesqueness of the Tiber’s banks, and of 
all their historic interest, by the construction 
of a hideous iron bridge and still more hideous 
quays, whose hard straight lines suggested 
drainage works done by a department. At last 
these vandals have got a citizen of the United 
States to call their work superb. We wish them 
joy. But we trust the day will dawn when 
Mr. Scott will acquire better taste. Mean- 
while we thank him sincerely for his assiduous 
toil in putting together so much valuable ma- 
terial, and in throwing new light on an obscure 
chapter in ancient portraiture—obscure owing, 
not to the lack, but the superabundance of 
materials, which consist, as he has shown, 
largely of inferior work, manufactured to deceive 
unwary patrons, ever since the Renaissance. 

















fine-Brt Gossiy. 


To-pay Messrs. H. Graves & Co. invite us 
to the private view of a series of water-colour 
———- by David Green, entitled ‘ From River 
to Sea. ie 


An exhibition of pictures and etchings by 
Miss C. M. Nichols, R.E., and enamel and 
other a by Mrs. Arthur Mure, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. D. Winter, Miss Maclaren, Miss Wads- 
worth, and Mr. A. E. Bonner, is now open at 
18, Holland Street, Kensington. 


A FINE collection of old masters, which we 
hope to notice, has been opened this week at 
the Birmingham Art Gallery. 


Tae Second Exhibition of the Modern Sketch 
Club will be open to the public from October 
12th to November 14th, at the Modern Gallery, 
175, Bond Street. The private view takes place 
to-day, and sketches by members of the Lang- 
ham, the London, the Dublin, the Scottish, and 
other sketching clubs will be included. 


Ir has been felt for some time past by many 
members of the Numismatic Society of London 
that enough attention is not paid to the study 
of British coinage. The British Numismatic 
Society has accordingly been formed to encourage 
the historical study of the coins, medals, and 
tokens of the English-speaking race throughout 
the world. The Society has already met with a 
considerable measure of influential support. It 
will publish the British Numismatic Journal 
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annually, so that it may be delivered to members 
in a bound form. The honorary secretaries pro 
tem. are Mr. W. J. Andrew, Mr. P. W. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, and Mr. L. A. Lawrence, and 
the headquarters of the Society will be at 
43, Bedford Square, W.C. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“Some two years ago it was rumoured that 

M. Edmond Saglio, well known as editor of the 
great dictionary of Greek and Roman antiquities, 
was to be removed from the directorship of the 
Musée de Cluny (Paris) in order to make room for 
M. Haraucourt, the ‘decadent’ poet. This thing, 
which was thought incredible, has now actually 
taken sey and is announced in the newspapers. 
M. E. Saglio has held the directorship of the Musée 
de Cluny for many years with great distinction, and 
was formerly Conservateur of the Musée du Louvre; 
whereas M. Haraucourt’s qualifications as archxo- 
logist must be of the very slightest. The explanation 
is said to be that M. Haraucourt enjoys the favour 
of a well-known ex-Président du Conseil, who has 
seen fit to use his political and social influence for 
an end which causes the utmost indignation at the 
French Institute, of which M. Sagliois an eminent 
member. Here will be an instance ready to the 
hands of those who are hostile to the Republican 
Government.” 
We are not at all disposed to agree with this 
comment. The new Director has been for a long 
time Director of the Museum of the Trocadéro, 
and has there shown those qualities which have 
made the present custodian of Versailles, whose 
appointment might have been attacked in the 
same way, one of the best servants of any 
Government in a like capacity. 


Mr. J. J. Foster, whose book on ‘The 
Stuarts’ we recently reviewed, has a work in 
the press on ‘The True Portraiture of Mary, 
Queen of Scots,’ a subject for the illustration of 
which he has collected material for years past. 
His conclusions will be supported by a number 
of fine photogravure plates upon an unusually 
important scale from portraits which have high 
claims to authenticity. Many of the plates will 
be carefully coloured by hand. The work will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Dickinson, of 
New Bond Street. 


THE excavations at Roughcastle, Falkirk, by 
the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, are exciting 
great interest among antiquaries. The walls 
of the buildings are at present uncovered ; 
sections of the vallum and ramparts have been 
cut through, showing distinctly the layers of 
turf. Ten rows of the pits described by 
Ceesar are now exposed. They are said to be 
the only examples of the kind found in this or 
any country. An inscribed stone has also been 
discovered. 








MUSIC 


oe 


THE WEEK. 
QurEnN’s HaLt.—Promenade Concerts. 

THE programmes of the Promenade Con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall during the present 
season have included many compositions by 
native musicians. Some of the works have 
shown ambition rather than achievement, 
others thought and skill rather than true 
inspiration, but we are glad to find 
opportunities given to young composers to 
hear their music. The novelties come and 
go; they are received with more or less 
favour by the public and the press, and 
then many of them are heard of no more. 
But good results are silently being effected ; 
the wise composers profit by the experience 
gained, they try to produce maturer work; 
thus, in the future, those who make a name 
may perchance look back and perceive how 
much early attempts and even failures 
helped them on the road to success. And 
while paying attention to British, Mr. Henry 
J. Wood has not neglected foreign art. 
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A new Pianoforte Concerto in Fr by M. 
René Lenormand was performed last Thurs- 
day week. It has the three usual move- 
ments, all of which contain good and ser- 
viceable themes, the orchestral portion, if 
occasionally too heavy, being skilfully 
written. The piano part is effective, and at 
times brilliant, and it was rendered with 
strength and finish by Miss Fanny Davies, 
to whom the composer dedicated his work, 
She had, by the way, already produced the 
concerto in Paris at one of the Lamoureux 
Concerts. A first performance was also 
given on the same evening of a concerto for 
two wind bands and strings by Handel. 
The composer wrote two works of the kind 
in F, and the one in question consisted 
of four movements from the first and 
an allegro from the second by way oi 
finale, Dr. Chrysander, who published 
them in the forty-seventh volume of the 
German Handel Society, having assumed 
that both concertos were only parts of a 
complete work. Of the five movements per- 
formed, the second, third, and fifth proved 
the most engaging. The programme 
included Dr. Cowen’s ‘Indian Rhapsody,’ 
which obtained so great and legitimate 
success at the recent Hereford Festival, 
where it was produced. 

Last Saturday the programme commenced 
with an orchestral suite entitled ‘ Russian 
Scenes,’ by Mr. Granville Bantock. No 
details were given on the programme 
respecting this novelty. It contains five 
movements of agreeable character—par- 
ticularly would we note an expressive 
slow movement — and pleasingly scored, 
except for a too plentiful use of 
the trombones, instruments which, when 
sparingly introduced, are of striking effect, 
whether in soft or loud passages. In 
spite, however, of many good qualities, 
Mr. Bantock’s suite does not create a strong 
impression, for it is the outcome of skill 
rather than soul. An overture from an 
opera entitled ‘ Waldesluft,’ by the Bohemian 
composer Josef Nesvera, proved a bright, 
pleasing, if not very important novelty. 
The principal theme is given out in fugal 
form, after the manner of the opening 
of Smetana’s ‘ Bartered Bride’ Overture; 
the second theme, drawn from a serenade in 
the opera, is dainty. The interpretation 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora’ Overture, No. 3, 
was exceptionally good. Mr. Henry J. 
Wood is sometimes over anxious; on this 
occasion he seemed sure of himself and his 
men; there was no sense of effort. An 
artistic rendering of ‘ Lohengrin’s Farewell’ 
by Mr. Louis Arens deserves note. 

On Monday evening the programme in- 
cluded three novelties. First came a suite 
entitled ‘A Fairy Tale,’ by Josef Suk, a 
musician familiar on account of his con- 
nexion with the Bohemian String Quartet. 
The suite is founded on some incidental 
music for a fairy play by Zeyer, entitled 
‘Radiz and Mahulena.’ The titles of the 
four sections show clearly that the music in 
its original form was connected with stage 
action ; by itself, however it may have been 
modified for concert purposes, it is not 
altogether satisfactory. There are attractive, 
picturesque pages in the score, but interest 
is not sustained throughout. Three songs 
by Mr. Kipling, set to music by Mr. 
Rutland Boughton, were sung by Mr. 
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Ffrangcon-Davies. The first, ‘Fair is our 
Lot,’ does not appear naturally fitted for 
music, so that the setting, though of dignified 
character, seems an interference rather than 
an enhancement, while Mr. Davies, in 
spite of his energetic singing, found him- 
self overpowered by the heavy accompani- 
ment. In the second, ‘The Coastwise 
Lights,’ there was some clever writing ; but 
the most characteristic was the setting of 
the ‘Song of the Dead,’ especially of the 
first two stanzas. A Concert-Allegro for 
pianoforte and orchestra, by Mr. Nicholas 
Gatty, proved good, if not particularly dis- 
tinctive; it seemed, too, somewhat spun 
out. The solo part was played with vigour 
by Mr. Howard Jones. 

On Wednesday evening a Tschaikowsky 
programme was given. Mr. Wood secured 
fine performances of the ‘ Pathetic’ Sym- 
phony and the overture-fantasia ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’ The solo portions of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Pianoforte Concerto in o sharp 
minor were rendered with adequate powerand 
technical finish by Miss Polyxena Fletcher, 
who had introduced the Russian composer’s 
work to London last June at St. James’s 
Hall. A second hearing did not increase 
regard for the concerto, which is showy but 
uninteresting, the themes being of poor 
quality. The orchestration, however, dis- 
plays cleverness, and the colouring is laid 
on judiciously and with a sense of what is 
appropriate. 








Musical Gossiy, 


‘Dotty VaRDEN,’ a comic opera in two acts, 
written by Mr. Stanislaus Stange, music by Mr. 
Julian Edwards, was produced at the Avenue 
Theatre on the evening of October Ist. The 
plot of the piece is borrowed from a Wycherley- 
Garrick play. There is no lack of vivacity in 
it; in fact, the effort to be lively and smart is 
apparent throughout. Miss Mabelle Gilman, 
who appeared in the title réle, is undoubtedly 
amusing, but she overplays. Mr. George Ridg- 
well, whom Dolly marries instead of her 
guardian, has a pleasing voice. Mr. Julian 
Edwards’s music is of an old type—tuneful, 
rhythmical, and one or two of the melodies are 
likely to be popular. Some unaccompanied 
concerted movements for soloists and chorus 
deserve mention, for the music, if not of 
marked originality, proved on a higher level 
than that of the songs. The prominence, too, 
given to the chorus was a noteworthy feature. 


Miss Marie Hatt gave an orchestral concert 
at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon, 
and performed two concertos: Paganini in p 
and Vieuxtemps in £, in both of which technical 
display was a prominent if not chief aim of the 
composer. One would have sufficed. Music of 
this kind is only tolerable when played as if it 
gave no trouble to the executant ; in the Paga- 
nini Miss Hall displayed a certain effort. A 
show-piece now and again is legitimate enough, 
but we hope this talented violinist will not 
indulge too much in virtuosity for its own sake. 
The orchestra was under the direction of Mr. 
H. J. Wood. 


_ Mr. Scuutz-Curtivs announces his series of 
six Richter Concerts with the Hallé Orchestra at 
Queen’s Hall on the following dates: Novem- 
ber 3rd, 17th, and December Ist ; and February 
2nd, 16th, and March Ist, 1904. The first even- 
ing will be devoted to Berlioz, the second to 
Brahms, and the third to Wagner. The French 
master will be represented by four overtures : 
‘Carnaval Romain,’ ‘ Béatrice et Bénédict,’ ‘ Le 
Roi Léar,’ and ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ the ‘ Harold 
en Italie? Symphony, and the Hungarian March 


from ‘Faust.’ There will be other Berlioz cele- 
brations at the Queen’s Hall. Prof. Kruse gives 
a centenary concert on November 12th, and 
Strauss one on the actual anniversary of birth, 
December 11th. 

THE programme of next year’s Cardiff Fes- 
tival will include new orchestral works by Dr. 
Elgar and Messrs. German and Hervey, and a 
new vocal work by Dr. Cowen, the conductor. 
The scheme includes Elgar’s ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius,’ Massenet’s ‘ Eve,’ and Schumann’s 


‘Faust.’ The dates are September 21st to 24th, 
so they come between the Gloucester and Leeds 
festivals. 


Tae Mozart Society concerts for the season 
1903-4 will take place as usual atthe Portman 
Rooms on every third Saturday in the month 
(with exception of April), beginning October 
17th, 1903, and ending July 16th, 1904. At 
the first concert dance music will be illustrated 
from the sixteenth century to the present — 
from Byrde to Brahms. The concert on March 
19th will be for the benefit of Mr. J. H. 
Bonawitz, the enterprising founder of the 
Society. 

THE monument to Wagner in the Berlin 
Thiergarten was unveiled on October Ist in the 
presence of Prince Kitel Friedrich, who repre- 
sented the Emperor. With the exception of ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’ of which a brilliant performance, 
under the direction of Richard Strauss, was 
given at the Opera, the various musical perform- 
ances in connexion with the unveiling do 
not appear to have been altogether sans reproche. 
Several prominent composers, including Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, did not take part, as 
they originally intended, in the proceedings. 
No doubt they had good reason. In the case, at 
any rate, of Sir Alexander, we know the facts, 
and think he was fully justified in withdrawing 
at the last moment. That there should have 
been difficulties of any kind is to be regretted ; 
but that honour has been paid to Wagner in the 
city in which for so long he was treated with 
worse than indifference is a matter for con- 
gratulation. 

Tue Wessely String Quartet announce four 
Chamber Concerts at the Bechstein Hall on 
Wednesdays, October 28th, November 25th, 
and February 10th and March 16th, 1904. At 
the second concert the programme includes Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s Quartet in £& flat for 

iano and strings, and that of the third 
cEwen’s Quartet for strings in A minor. 


Messrs. Smith, Exper & Co. will publish on 
October 23rd an appreciation, by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, of the musical side of the character of 
Pepys. The volume is enlarged from the three 
lectures delivered by the author in January last 
at the Royal Institution. It is entitled ‘Samuel 
Pepys, Lover of Musique,’ and contains a por- 
trait of Pepys, with his famous composition 
‘ Beauty Retire,’ and some musical illustrations, 
including a facsimile from a manuscript music- 
book belonging to Pepys. 

Tue death is announced of Nicclas Jean 
Jacques Masset, whose career belongs to a 
remote past. He was born at Liége in 1811, 
and was admitted as pupil of the Paris Con- 
servatoire on January 31st, 1828, so that he 
possibly attended the concert given by Berlioz 
in the concert hall of that institution on 
May 26th, 1828, when the ‘Credo’ from a 
Mass of his was performed. He was violinist 
at the Opéra, but having a fine tenor voice went 
on to the stage. He made his début at the 
Opéra Comique in 1839 as Marcel in Adolphe 
Adam’s ‘La Reine d’un Jour,’ a part specially 
designed for him by the composer. He retired 
from the stage fifty-one years ago, and for a 
time devoted himself to teaching. 

At the Colonne Concerts at Paris during the 


forthcoming season will be given a Berlioz cycle 
at which will be performed the French master’s 


the ‘ Requiem,’ ‘ Faust,’ and the ‘Symphonie 
Fantastique,’ Charpentier’s ‘La Vie d'un 
Poste,’ Beethoven's ‘ Choral’ Symphony, works 
by Franck, Lalo, Holmés, Saint-Saéns, and 
D'Indy, also novelties by Debussy, Fauré, 
Massenet, Widor, and Paderewski. 

Durine the forthcoming season the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus will produce as novelties Liszt’s 
‘Dante’ Symphony, Georg Henschel’s ‘Re- 
quiem,’ and Enrico Bossi’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Tue 500th performance of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Les 
Huguenots’ recently took place at the Court 
Theatre, Vienna. It was first given at the 
Kiartnerthor Theatre on December 19th, 1839, 
under the title required by the censorship, ‘Die 
Welfen und die Ghibelinen.’ A few days 
before the 100th performance, December 14th, 
1848, the original title and text were restored. 

A MEMORIAL tablet placed on the house at 
Windischgraz in which Hugo Wolf was born on 
March 13th, 1860, was unveiled on the 6th ult. 
The tablet was presented by the Hugo Wolf 
Society at Vienna. 

AN early work of Verdi's, ‘ Luisa Miller,’ pro- 
duced at Naples in 1849, was unsuccessfully 
revived last year at La Scala, Milan. Another 
theatre in the same city has now revived ‘I Mas- 
nadieri,’ but without better result. This work, 
based on Schiller’s ‘ Robbers,’ was written for 
London, and the first performance, with Jenny 
Lind, Lablache, and Gardoni, took place on 
July 22nd, 1847 ; but even with sofine a cast 
only a succés d’estime was achieved. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Sun. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Mon.—Wep. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuurs. Mr. Josef Hofmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 





Fret. Promenade Concert, 8. Queen's Hall. 
Sar. Kubelik Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— $ Miss Marie Hall, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


—>— 


THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI.—Reappearance of Signora Duse. 
* La Gioconda,’ ‘ Heimath,’ and ‘ Hedda Gabler.’ 

HAYMARKET.—‘The Monkey’s Paw,’ a Story in Three 
— By W. W. Jacobs. Dramatized by Louis N. 

Tuat Signora Duse has been compelled 
during the opening nights of her season to 
fall back upon her familiar repertory is due, 
as the playgoer knows, to the action of the 
Censor. For her opening night the artist 
had selected the ‘Citta Morta’ of Signor 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, whose ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini’ is still announced for this evening. 
At a late, if not the last, moment, the first- 
mentioned drama was placed under an 
interdict, and ‘La Gioconda’ of the same 
author had to be hastily substituted. Op- 
posed as we are to the existence of the 
Censure, which we regard as an anachro- 
nism, and to a discharge of its functions 
which is painfully and compromisingly 
inept, we cannot find it in our heart 
to complain of its latest action, nor to 
lament the banishment from our stage 
of a singularly impure and repellent work. 
An attempt to link with the ‘Antigone’ 
the love of Bianca Maria for Leonardo, and 
the incestuous response it elicits, is a failure ; 
and the murder of the heroine by her 
brother, who discovers that she loves another, 
though suggested by classic models, is, in 
reality, nearer the sordid and recurrent 
tragedy of the streets. Bianca Maria her- 
self, standing midway between passion 
which is adulterous and that which is in- 
cestuous, moves us not at all, in spite of the 
atrocious cruelty of her murder. None the 


Revival of 








‘Roméo et Juliette,’ ‘L’Enfance du Christ,’ 


less the work in its perverse way is that of 
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exquisite modulation and the illuminating 
gesture of Signora Duse. As the decision 
of the Censor appears to be final, and as 
we are consequently unlikely to have to 
recur to ‘La Cittd Morta,’ it is worth while to 
say that the part allotted Duse is that of the 
blind wife who recovers her sight on learn- 
ing of the death of her rival, and not that 
of the woman who inspires, innocently or 
otherwise, an incestuous passion. We may 
bewail also the fact that La Duse is the 
chosen expositor of a writer who, not con- 
tent to trust to itself her subtle and 
essentially poetic genius, in every way 
superior to his own, seeks to fortify her 

erformance by such vulgar devices as depriv- 
ing herin ‘La Citta Morta’ of her eyes and in 
‘La Gioconda’ of her hands. So far as art 
is concerned, there is little to choose between 
the two plays. Both are written in lan- 
guage that soars into poetry, and both are, 
as regards their story, commonplace and a 
little sordid. Disguise it as you will, the 
motive of ‘La Gioconda’ is the struggle 
between the wife and the mistress for the 
love of an enervate man, such as in modern 
fiction the artist is constantly shown. In 
this the wife, on whose side are all 
the heroism and devotion, comes off 
the worse. She is played by Signora 
Duse with all her matchless serenity 
and limpidity of art, and the _per- 
formance retains all the old beauty 
and pathos. Of the many Magdas we 
have seen in modern days, La Duse is 
the most interesting and womanly, if not 
the greatest. In ‘ Hedda Gabler’ the artist 
breaks new ground. No difficulty is offered 
her by a part which is well within her 
means, and in which, though the concep- 
tion was not very clear, the perfect method 
of the artist once more asserted itself. 

In the farewell performance given at the 
Haymarket on Tuesday afternoon to Mr. 
John Billington, an estimable actor, whose 

erformances at the Adelphi, the scene of 

is principal triumphs, date back to 1857, 
the production of a single novelty varied 
the stereotyped programme of similar occa- 
sions. The novelty in question consisted of 
an adaptation of ‘The Monkey’s Paw,’ 
which many will recall as one of the 
grimmest stories in ‘The Lady of the 
Barge.’ That the most is made of this 
gruesome legend can scarcely be said, the 
termination being ineffective. As Mr. 
Oyril Maude played the part of the 
father, whose first wish granted to him 
as owner of the monkey-paw stripped him 
of his only son, and Miss Lena Ashwell 
that of the bereaved mother, some import- 
ance attaches itself to an uncanny experi- 
ment. Students of folk-lore will recognize 
in the story a quaint and terrible topsy- 
turvydom, a tragic issue being assigned to 
the comic tale of the three wishes. Readers 
of fiction may perceive suggestions of Balzac 
and R. L. Stevenson. More terror should 
attend the supposed return of the mangled 
corpse which gives to the tale its crown- 
ing horror. Of all ghastly revisitations 
this is in conception the most appalling. 
Some rearrangement, scenic and histrionic, 
seems necessary to the expression of its full 
terror. 











four-act drama of pseudonymous authorship in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry will appear at 
Nottingham on the 15th inst. Its period is 
1792, and its characters include the Prince 
Regent, subsequently George IV. 


On the 26th inst, the Court Theatre will 
reopen with a presentation of ‘The Tempest,’ 
in which half a dozen more or less well-known 
actors will appear. 

A pRAMaATizaTION, by Mrs. Dolling, of Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s rendering of ‘Aucassin and 
Nicolete ’ has been given for copyright purposes 
at the Opera-house, Tunbridge Wells. 

Tae Odéon has reopened with M. Bataille’s 
rendering of a portion of Tolstoy’s ‘ Resurrection,’ 
in which M. Burguet replaces M. Dumeny as 
Nekludoff. Madame Bady is still La Maslowa. 

In conjunction with his sister Miss Martha 
Morton, Mr. Michael Morton has written a play 
called ‘The Truthtellers,’ the first production 
of which will take place shortly in America, 
under the management of Mr. David Belasco. 

Tue suburban tour of Mr. Calmour’s ‘ Dante,’ 
which began at the Coronet, Notting Hill, is 
being continued at the Camden and Kennington 
theatres. 

Mr. W. L. Azinevon is, it is said, to appear 
in New York as Chaucer in a play founded on 
the Canterbury Pilgrims. 

Tue ‘Taming of Helen’ is the title of a play 
by Mr. R. H. Davis which is, we are told, to 
be produced in London and New York. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. G. S.—W. M.—W. H. G.— 
. RB, P.—received. 

D. Y. C.—Too late to take this up now. 

H. R. F. B.—Many thanks. 

F. O, N.—Agreed. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


NUMBER ONE NOW READY. 
THE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


2s. 6d. net. 








SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The ATHEN ZUM says:—“ The review should 
rapidly make its mark, as it deserves,” 

The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘ There are several 
articles of unusual interest to students of national 
and international questions in the first number of 
the Independent Review——to which we take the 
opportunity of offering a hearty welcome.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—‘“‘A 
first appearance of high promise,” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says:— 
‘*The promise of the Independent Review must 
be admitted to be quite exceptional.” 

The DAILY NEWS says of Canon Barnett’s 
article:—‘“ Canon Barnett’s illuminating article on 
‘Social Refurm’ expresses the combination of 
practical experience and a higher spiritual 
insight.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says of the same 
article: — ‘‘Canon Barnett’s paper on ‘Social 
Reform’ is singularly instructive as the opinions 
of a veteran in the great army for social ameliora- 
tion.” 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says of the 
article entitled ‘Colonial Preference’: — ‘‘ Dr. 
Cannan contrives to give us in a few pages one of 
the neatest and most incisive criticisms of the new 
fiscal departure that we have yet seep,” 


Londor : 
T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster €&quare, E.C, 





NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST post free on application, 





Crown folio, 57. 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD 8S. DAVIES, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Frans Hals,’ 

With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collo. 
type Reproductions, including all the Artist's 
most important Works. Finely printed at the 
Chiswick Press. 

Also 30 Copies on Japanese Vellum throughout, 
102. 10s. net, 





In 5 vols. 218. net each; or in half-morocco, 
Sis. 6d. net each, 
To be published at intervals of Three Months, 
Vol. I. NOW READY, 

BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 

PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS, A New Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision 

of G, C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., assisted bya 

Staff of Specialists. With about 450 Illustra 
tions, Illustrated Prospectus on application. 





Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The ANONIMO MORELLIANO. 
Notes made in the Sixteenth Century on the 
Pictures and Works of Art in Padua, Cremona, 
Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and Venice, 
by an Anonymous Writer. Translated from 
the Original Venetian Dialect by PAOLO 
MOSSI, with Notes relating to the Works 
described, Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D. LIlustrated with 32 Reproductions in 
Half-Tone, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The ART of the VATICAN: a Brief 
History of the Palace, and an Account of the 
Principal Art Treasures within its Walls. 
By MARY KNIGHT POTTER With 4} 
Illustrations and a Plan. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. With 
40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. [Great Masters Soriss, 





Pott Svo, 3s. 6d. 


PAGAN and PURITAN: being the 
Octavius of Minucius. Translated by ARTHUR 
AIKIN BRODRIiBB. 





82mo, decorated paper boards, is. 6d. net. 


MILTON’S LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, and ODE on the NATIVITY. 
Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. Or ip 
limp leather, 2s. 6d. net, [Carillon Series. 





8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. By 
RICHARD HERTWIG, Professor of Zoology 
in the University of Munich, From the Fifth 
German Edition. Translated and Edited by 
J. S. KINGSLEY, Professor of Zoology » 
Tuft’s College. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By 
W. M. BAKER, M.A., Head Master of the 
Military and Civil Department at Cheltenham 
College, and A. A, BOURNE, M.A, He 
Mathematical Master on the Classical Side # 
Cheltenham College. ‘Third Edition, Revise, 
and a New and Enlarged Chapter on Graphs. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THIRTIETH 


THE FIVE 


THOUSAND. 


NATIONS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Uniform with BARRACK ROOM BALLADS and THE SEVEN SEAS. 


“In *The Five Nations’ Mr. Kipling shows a serener and more 
profound view of life than ever he has shown before, he strikes deeper 
notes and sounds more intricate chords, and, what is equally important, 
the day of his experiments in verse is over. He controls his material 
with the absolute, assured touch of a master of rhythmical effect. To 
summarise the book would be to summarise Mr. Kipling’s gifts, and 
of those we are all aware, Here, however, the war is presented as 
the common soldier knew it, with a vividness and a power of illu- 
minating phrase that no other writer could attain; there is romance for 
the lover of the inscrutable sea and for the hunter of seclusive game ; 
there is political wisdom and satire and invective; above all, the old, 
strong faith in the Imperial destiny of the race.”—Morning Post. 

‘In this work we seem to detect a rarer spirit, a note of earnest- 
ness and, in spite of certain lapses into the dictatorial manner, of 
humility that has hitherto been lacking. ‘ Write me as one who loves 
his fellow men’ could never have been Mr. Kipling’s plea; his 
attitude to his kind having always been one rather of profound, 
almost impassioned, interest than affection; but in the present book, 
perhaps because he has been nearer the heart of things in his visits to 
South African battlefields and hospitals than ever before, the interest 
has become more intimate and more sympathetic. Mr. Kipling is 
still more of the candid friend than the brother, but he is also more 
the candid friend than the detached political counsellor. And the 
ideal of political brotherhood which he sets before his countrymen has 
a spiritual exaltation that we missed from some of his earlier psoans 
of Imperial progress.”—Times. 








“‘ If the people who object, and rightly object, to inflated, insane, 
insensate Imperialism, the Imperialism of the Jingo, would only take 
the trouble to understand Mr, Kipling’s message, they wonld realise 
that he is the upholder and the interpreter of the true Imperialism, 
the supporter of nationhood and freedom within the Empire, and the 
advocate of those sacred bonds of brotherhood and common feeling 
which link without strain and bind without friction. His are the 
invisible, unbreakable cords which unite the heart-strings, not the 
links of bullion or of material interest which unite the purse. Those 
who are sane Imperialists and do understand will delight in the tone 
and temper of the poems in ‘The Five Nations.’ The name is in 
itself an act of Imperial interpretation, and signifies that within our 
free Empire stand the five free nations of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and ‘the islands of the sea.’”—Spectator. 


“The contents of the new volume of verse show forth once 
more the poet’s many-sidedness, his generous sympathies, his ardent. 
patriotism, his clearness of vision as a teacher, and his power to 
arrest the ear as a preacher......The poet’s hand has lost none of its 
cunning; his mental vision remains unimpaired. And it is because 
he gives expression—expression forcible, picturesque, striking—to 
what the average Englishman knows and feels, he is to-day, and must 
remain, a great force—perhaps the greatest literary forcee—within the 
land,” —Newcastle Chronicle, 


“The volume in which Mr. Kipling has gathered most of the 
verse produced by him during the last few years is no unworthy 





“The high and inspiring patriotism, the keynote ‘England’ 
sounding and resounding again and again with vibrant energy, the 
insistent call to duty, the passionate love of brave endeavour, the 
revival of dear old English words which are passing into obsolescence, 
the deep-seated reverence which only the dour Puritans who hate him 
tefuse to see, the magic melodies, the triumphant adjective, the play 
of humour—all are there. But there is more; there is restraint. 
‘Quit you like men’ is once again his message, and once again he has 
delivered it in words of lifting force and rare music, which brace the 
sinews and fill the heart with a new sense of beauty and of glory.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The Five Nations’ is as good as ‘The Seven Seas.’ Is it 
necessary to say more? There is the same ringing patriotism, the 
same penetrating intuition, the same dainty use of the roughest 
adjectives, the same power of restraint, and the same virile touch as 
in the earlier volume.”—Dazly Mail. 

“Tf it had wanted any proof, this volume would prove beyond all | 
question that Rudyard Kipling is the truest poet who is writing in 
England to-day ; the only poet who has the power to lift his themes 
and his style and his reader into the highest sphere of imagination 
and emotion; and who ranges over the widest fields both of subject 
and expression with equally happy effect in the most varied lines.” 

Morning Advertiser, 

““¢ The Five Nations’ is a work conspicuous among all books by 
clean and clear thought, vigorous expression, and imperialistic fervour, | 
and conspicuous among Mr. Kipling’s books by its seriousness and 
maturity of outlook.” —Academy. 








successor of ‘The Seven Seas.’ He is still, by good right, tle 
Laureate of the British Empire.” —Manchester Guardian. 


‘‘Mr, Kipling shows himself as great a master of virile phrase as 
ever, and, especially in the soldier songs, as spontaneous in inspiration 
and as convincingly realistic as of old.”— Liverpool Courier, 


‘To Mr. Kipling it has been given, as to no other Briton of this 
generation, to express, with the right word in the right place, the 
sentiments, the ambition, the convictions of the English-speaking 
peoples, and he has done this many a time in words, now solemn, 
now jocular, but always in the right words. Who does not know the 
* Recessional,’ with its grand prayer,— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget— 


its splendid phrases, its magic reminiscence of the greatest of the 
poems of antiquity, the Book of Job, its solemn appeal to the God of 
Battle and the Judge of Nations? ”—Daztly Graphic. 


* ¢ Recessional’ is one of perhaps half a dozen perfect hymns in 
our language: thought, diction, construction, everything is perfect. 
What Tennyson, after eighty years of strenuous self-culture, accom- 
plished when he wrote ‘Crossing the Bar,’ the young, undisciplined 
Kipling accomplished in a moment of strange and sacred inspiration. 
The ‘ Recessional’ transcends criticism; it is one of the good gifts 
that God in His merey sometimes sends to nations, and peradventure 
it will endure, at once a pride and a warning to England and her 


' sons.” —Liverpool Post, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits, demy 4to, 25s. net. 
- A LIMITED EDITION. 


A Companion Volume to ‘ Madame de Pompadour’ and 
* Madame Récamier and her Friends.’ 


+ —" 





id is of 
FIRST REVIEW.—“ Mr. Noel Williams has made another 
valuable and peculiarly interesting contribution to the 
history of the Court life of old France. The volume, it 
will be understood, is uniform witb the age | volume 
in the same series, a fine quarto, royally got up, with 
portraits of beautiful women and notable men.’’—Scotsman, 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 


Uniform with the above, 25s. net. 
*.* Only a few Copies remain, 


REMINISCENCES OF AN 
ASTRONOMER. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Prof. Newcomb, who has for thirty years been engaged 
in astronomical observations, in the course of which he 
‘has travelled the world over, here gives his recollections of 
the many notable people he has met with, as well as 
recounting many incidents of scientific importance. 
Although pursuing pure science, he came in contact with 
many prominent persons of quite opposite interests. These 
pages have, therefore, a wide general interest, in addition 
to their scientific importance. tober 1h. 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS 
CIRCLE. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This intimate biographical sketch by his son supplements, 
‘and, by reason of its intimacy, mainly supplants, the fuller 
biographies that have been published. It affords the lover 
of Hawthorne an opportunity to view the great writer 
from the nearest and most sympathetic standpoint, as well 
as the capacity for comprehending his unusual character 
and sensitive spirit. In addition, it bas many personal 
touches, and gives much fresh Hawthorniana. 








[October 21. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_——— 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY and 
his FRIENDS, From Letters, Diaries, and 
Recollections, By HENRY JAMES. With 
2 Portraits. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s, net. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. By CHARLES WHIBLEY: 
New Volume, “Modern English Writers.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The BAYARD of INDIA: a Life of 
General Sir James Outram, Bart. G.C.B. By 
Capt. L. J. TROTTER, Author of ‘ Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse,’ &c. With Portraits. Demy 
8vo, 16s. net. [October 20. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isla 
STEWART, Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London, and HERBERT E. CUFF, 
M.D. F.R.C.8., Medical Superintendent, North- 
Eastern Fever Hospital, Tottenham, London. 


Vol. II. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
Vol. I. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 


LUNATIC AT LARGE,’ 


OUR LADY’S INN. 
OUR LADY’S INN. 
OUR LADY'S INN. 
OUR LADY’S INN. 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


BARBARA WINSLOW, Rebel. 


BARBARA WINSLOW, Rebel. 
By BETH ELLIS, 


Author of ‘An Englisa Girl’s First Impressions of 
Burmah,’ 








AMERICA IN LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE WOODBERRY. 


Illustrated with Portraits. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A review of the more important periods in American 
letters, with critical comment on the work of Emerson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, and the Classical 
Writers in American literature. The Author is Professor of 
Comparative Literature at Columbia University. 


CHRISTMAS KALENDS OF 
PROVENCE. 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER, 
Author of ‘ In the Sargasso Sea.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. [October 14. 
An account of this picturesque country, and of the quaint 
tt and 8 of its people. The author writes from 
personal experience, and describes, with much sympathy 
and humour, their festivals and mode of life. At the same 
time he pays a tribute to their generous hospitality. 











‘*A survey in historical perspective of the vast extension 
of human knowledge since Galileo and Newton.”—Outlook. 


NEW CONCEPTIONS IN 
SCIENCE. 


By CARL SNYDER. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 


‘‘ A book as brilliantly interesting as any it has been my 
good fortume to meet for many years past.......His manner 
ds as limpid as that of Huxley himself.”—Hznry MuRRAY. 


Kindly write for DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
of ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


OTTAVIA. 
OTTAVIA. 
OTTAVIA. 
OTTAVIA. 


By GARRETT MILL, 
Author of ‘The Colonel Sahib.’ 


THE CIRCLE. 
THE CIRCLE. 
THE CIRCLE. 
By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


Fifth Impression. 








PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 
Edited by Prof, SAINTSBURY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
The DARK AGES. By Prof. W. P. 


KER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [In the press, 


A NEW THEORY of EVOLUTION. 
By JAMES W. BARCLAY, formerly M.P. for 
Forfarshire. Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and 





45, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


London, 





THE NEW (Seventeenth) VOLUME oF 
BOOK-PRICES CURRENT: 


Being a Record of the Prices at_which Books have beep 
sold at Auction, the Titles and Descripti_ns in Full, the 
iene Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, ang 
Special Notices containing the Prices for the Season from 
October, 1902, to July, 1903. 

*,* BOOK-PRICES CURRENT is published in Quarterly 
Parts for those who wish to receive Early Reports of the 
Sales. They are not sold separately, but must be subscribed 
for Annually. 

*** Book-Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and , 
reference book of the greatest value.”—At m, 

*,* An INDEX to the First Ten Volumes of BOOK. 
PRICES CURRENT has been published, price 21s. net, 





“SMALL BOUKS ON GREAT 
SUBJECTS.” 
By FREDERICK J. GANT, F.R.C.S., 
Consulting Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d, 
WHAT a PIECE of WORK is MAN. 
“The subject is thoughtfully treated, and is a serious attempt to 
base Chris evid upon a jis.” 
Sheffield Independent. 
In crown §vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
MODERN NATURAL THEOLOGY ; or, the 
Testimony of Evolution, with Christian Evidences, 


“Full of of the happi kind.”—Academy. 
“A most valuable work, and most ably written.” —Kock. 


SERIAL 








In crown 8vo, paper cover, price 1s. net. 

The MYSTERY of SUFFERING: Huma 
and Theological. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN’S BEST WORK and LATENT 
CAPABILITIES. 
“ Bright, suggestive papers. Written ina captivating style. 


In paper cover, price Is. net. — 
A LADY NURSE of the TIMES. 


“(A most powerfully written story.”—Rock. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E., 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 4d. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for th 
SESSION 1903-1904. 
Macmillan & Co. London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price Sixpence. 
HE RATIONALE of RATES. A Comment on 


the Chief Recommendations of the Final Report (England and 
Wales), and the Final Report (Scotland), of the Royal Commission a 


Local Ti 
Edinburgh: Bell & Bradf 


‘axation. 
THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBI 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Total Invested Funds...........+00++ £10,196,661. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIBS. 


For the Quinquennium ended December 31, 1898, the large Rever 
sionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared 0 
Sums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectag 
and provision made for Intermediate Bonuses during the preset 
Quinguennium. 








1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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“|THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
— ° 
r THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 
= Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by Dr, A. W. WARD, Dr, G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, 
a To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s, net each, 
tes Vol. 1—THE RENAISSANCE. [Third Impression now ready. 
i ro TIMES, November 1, 1902.—‘‘ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time.” 
ribed DAILY TELEGRAPH. —“ This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come.” 
ait Vol VII—THE UNITED STATES. [Wow ready. 
GUARDIAN (on Vol. VII.).—“ The volume before us may be regarded as complete in itself. It gives practically a complete history of North America, and especially of the lan¢s 
0K: § now known as the United States. For Englishmen it will certainly for a long time to come be the standard history. 
Vol. II—THE REFORMATION. [Ready about December 1. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s, net, which may be either paid in advance or by 
ad payments of 12s, 6d. net for each volume on publication. - 
A Prospectus will be sent on application. 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WILL ISSUE IN THE AUTUMN AN EDITION OF 
: JOHN EARLE'S MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE: or, a Piece of the World Discovered, in Essayes 
apt to Sharacters. 
lent. The peek will be printed from the sixth “augmented” edition of 1633, in small quarto, upon hand-made paper from a new type, designed exclusively 
for the University Press and cast solely for it. This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, for the production of a few books of value in English 
the§ literature, prioted from the earliest or best Texts, 
: These volumes will be issued in editions limited to 225 copies for sale in England and America, bound in full velvet calf, at 31s. Gd, net, and in paper 
boards, at 21s, net. A Prospectus with Specimen Pages will be sent on application, 
The STUDENTS HANDBOOK to the UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of CAMBRIDGE. 
man Secord Edition. Revised to June 30, 1903. 502 pp. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
The CAMBRIDGE POCKET DIARY for the ACADEMICAL YEAR 1903-1904. Bound in roan, 
NT 1s. net; or with pocket and pencil, 2s, net, 
The BOOK of MATRICULATIONS and DEGREES. A Catalogue of those who have been 
nist Matriculated or Admitted to any Degree in the University of Cambridge from 1851 to 1900. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
LUARD MEMORIAL SERIES—II. 
me GRACE BOOK B, Part I., containing the Proctor’s Accounts and other Records of the 


University of Cambridge for the Years 1488-1511, edited for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society with Introduction by MARY BATESON, 
Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 





th 
q PROLEGOMENA to the STUDY of GREEK RELIGION. By Jane Ellen Harrison, Fellow ot 


Newnham College, Cambridge, LL.D, (Aberdeen), D.Litt. (Durham), [Nearly ready. 


«=f HISTORY of CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. From the Sixth Century B.C. to the End of the 


- Middle Ages. With Chronological Tables, Facsimiles from Manuscripts, and other Illustrations, By J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow of St. John’s 
ee College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, [Nearly ready. 

LOS LADRONES de ASTURIAS. Being the first fifteen chapters of ‘La Historia de Gil Blas 

OBE de Santillana’ as translated into Spanish by José Francisco Isla from the original French of Alain René Le Sage. Edited by F. A, KIRK- 
PATRICK, M.A. [Nearly ready. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—Kdited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D, LL.D. 
NEW VOLUME, 


~4The EXPANSION of RUSSIA, 1815-1900. By Francis Henry Skrine, of His Majesty’s Indian 


Civil Service (retired), [Nearly ready. 
REVISED VERSION. SCHOOL EDITION. 





—The GOSPEL according to ST. MATTHEW: The Revised Version. Edited, with Notes for 


1 


the use of Schools. By the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With 3 Maps, 1s. 6d, net. 
SCHOOL WORLD.—“ The most approved results of recent Biblical criticism are embodied in the splendid notes; but independent of its intrinsic value, there are three artistic maps 
incorporated in the text. An edition as remarkable for its elegance as for its high utility.” 


The GOSPEL according to ST. MARK. Edited by Sir A. F. Hort, Bart, M.A. and Mrs. Mary 


[Nearly ready. 





PITT PRESS SERIES—New Volumes. 
[FURIPIDES.— HELENA. Edited by A. C. Pearson, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, 


Cambridge, and Assistant Master in Dulwich College, 3s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—“‘ A masterly edition......On the whole, this book has every right to be classed with the best productions of the Pitt Press.” 
JOURNAL of EDUCATION,—*‘ This book is not only ‘ usable,’ but full of matter and suggestion, from which young students will derive the greatest profit.” 


SUBJECTS FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1904. 
The STORY of the KINGS of ROME. Edited by G. M. Edwards, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 


Sidney Sussex College. 1s. 6d. 


IVY, BOOK VI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. H. Marshall, B.A.,, Fellow of 


Emmanuel College. 2s. 6d, Immediately. 











London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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FROM DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 
A HISTORY of THEATRICAL ART in ANCIENT. and MODERN TIMES. By Karl Manizius, 


Translated by L. VON COSSEL. Introduction by WILLIAM BR. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. each net. 


Vol. I. The EARLIEST TIMES. 65 Illustrations. l Vol. Il. MIDDLE AGES and RENAISSANCE. 45 Illustrations. 
PLAYS, ACTING, and MUSIC. By Arthur Symons. 10 Portraits and Autographs. Square 8vo, 


5s. net. 
“In one-branch Mr. Symons is more knowing than almost any of the regular critics...... One reason why this book is so fresh and welcome is that we see for the first time the 
Pateresque manner and method of criticism applied to current dramatic art.”—Saturday w, 
“* Of more permanent value than any other set of English theatrical criticisms published within recent years...... Extremely facile and delicate literary faculty...... His mere grace of 
words is enough in itself to make these pages memorable.”—Morning Advertiser. 





NEW BOOK BY ELINOR GLYN, AUTHOR OF ‘THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH’ AND ‘TH® REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE;' 


THE DAMSEL AND THE SAGE. 


Square 8vo, 5s. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ BARBARA LADD.’ 


The KINDRED of the WILD. 6s. net. 


‘* Real atmosphere and distinction...... Has the knack of arousing interest...... Illustrated with a clever series of drawings.”—Academy. 


The KINDRED of the WILD. By Charles G. D. Roberts. Illustrations by Charles L. Bull. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
DONATELLO. By Lord Balcarres. 56 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 


“It is what the majority are not—a valuable addition to the literature of the arts.” 

‘A fascinating book.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘* We have nothing but admiration for the industry and wide knowledge implied in this volume. Always readable and interesting. Admirably illustrated.” 

‘*If Messrs. Duckworth maintain such a high standard in the other volumes, their ‘ Library of Art’ is likely to prove of permanent value.”—Manchester Guardian. 


IN THE SAME SERIES. 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Charles Holroyd. 52 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. [Ready, 


FRENCH PAINTING in the XVIth CENTURY. By L.Dimier. 42 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly, 
CHILDREN OF THE OLD MASTERS: Italian School. 


By Mrs. MEYNELL. 
With upwards of 50 Reproductions (10 in Photogravure) of Works by the Great Italian Masters of Painting and Sculpture. 42s. net. 


THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTERS AND THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH ART, 1830-1900. 
fith 112 I cise scart al 21s. net. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the GREAT EARL of CORK. By Dorothea Townshend. Photogravure Plates, 


Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


REFORMATION and RENAISSANCE, 1377-1610. By Jean M. Stone. 16 Illustrations. Tall demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. By Randall Davies, F.S.A. Preface by Herbert Horne. Many Illustrations (Photogravure 


and Collotype). 52s. 6d. net. 
THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


By GEORGE LYNCH. Numerous Illustrations and a Map. Large demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


ETON NATURE STUDY AND OBSERVATIONAL LESSONS. 


By M.D HI.L and WILFRED M. WEBB. In2vols. With many Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 3s. 6d. net each Volume. 


NEW VOLUMES IN DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 




















BOTTICELLI. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 37 Illustrations. [Shortly. 
G. F. WATTS. By G. K. Chesterton. [Shortly. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Arthur B. Chamberlain. 55 Illustrations. (Ready. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Georg Gronau. 44 Illustrations. (Ready: 
‘The FRENCH IMPRSSIONISTS. By C. Mauclair. 50 Illustrations. (Ready. 





NEW FICTION. 
A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. By Vincent Brown. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FROM a DAVOS BALCONY. By Amy McLaren. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The BLACK MONK. By Anton Tchekhoff. Translated by R. E. C. Long. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TRUE EYES and the WHIRLWIND. By Randolph Bedford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STORIES from DE MAUPASSANT. “Duckworth’s Greenback Library.” In paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
CALIBAN’S GUIDE to LETTERS; or, The Aftermath. Gleanings from a Busy Life. By H. Belloc, Author of 


‘The Path to Rome,’ &c, Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


WHAT WE DREAM. By Frances Harrod (Frances Forbes Robertson). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE BAD CHILD’S BOOK OF BEASTS. 


Verses by H. BELLOC. Pictures by B. T. B. Small 4to, 1s, net. 
The ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. Illustrated Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘The CENTAUR’S BOOTY. A Poem. By T. Sturge Moore. 1s. net. 
3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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